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An assured 
success 


Harper’s 


INDUCTIVE LATIN PFIMER 


For younger students. By Dr. W. R. Harper’ 
President of the University of Chicago and 
Isaac B. Burgess, A. M., Boston Latin School. 
Cloth, 12mo. 434 pages. $1.00. /ust out. 


PROMINENT FEATURES ARE: 
Strictly Inductive treatment. 
Inductive English Grammar Lessons. 
The pupil’s work based wholly on Caesar. 
Frequent Review Lessons. 
Conversation upon the text. 
Instructive Pictorial Illustrations. 
English Latin Exercises based on the text. 
Valuable training for sight reading. 
English Parallels. 


HARPER’S INDUCTIVE CLASSICAL SERIES 


Already issued are: An Inductive Latin Primer ; An Inductive Latin 
Method ; An Inductive Greek Method and Caesar’s Gallic War. These will 
be followed by Harper’s Vergil’s Aeneid ; An Inductive Greek Primer ; 
Xenophon’s Arabasis ; Cicero’s Orations; Supplementary Reading in 
Latin; Latin Prose Composition ; Homer’s Iliad ; Supplementary Greek 
Reading and Greek Prose Composition. 

Specimen copies of Harper’s Inductive Latin Primer will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1.00. Special terms for introduction. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


New York ; 
Cincinnati Please ment American Book Company 
Chicago. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





J.B, Lippincott Company's 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 
IN THE YULE-LOG GLOW. 


Christmas Tales from Round the World. Edited by HARRISON S. MoRRIS. Four 
volumes. 16mo. Half cloth, gilt top, $3.00 per set; half polished calf, $7.50; 
half morocco, aos Sore Edition, with Sixteen French Photogravures in 
various tints. Cloth, gi reg three-quarters English calt, gilt top, $10.00; 


silk and vellum, gilt top, $ 
YVERNELLE 


A Legend of Feudal France. By Frank Norris. Illustrated by Eleven Full 
page otogravures, three of which are in colors, and numerous Ragrevings. 
Square 8vo. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, $3.50; full morocco, $5. 


KING ARTHUR AND THE KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


A modernized version of the Morte Darthur. By CHARLES MoORKIS, author of 
* Half-Hours with the best American Authors,” etc: Three volumes. 16mo. 
Half cloth, gilt top,$2.25; half calf or haif morocco, $6.00. 


WHERE MEADOWS MEET THE SEA. 


A collection of Sea Songs and Pastoral Lays. With Illustrations by F. F. English. 
Edited by HARRISON 8. MorRIs. One volume. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 
wilt edges, $3.50; half morocco, gilt top, rough edges, $4 00; three-quarters 
calf, gilt top, $5.00. 


THE LITTLE LADIES. 


By HELEN MILMAN. A delightful book for children with attractive illustrations. 
Small 4to. Cloth, $1.50. 


OUR BESSIE. AVERIL. 


Two delightful stones for girls from the pen of Rosa Noucnerre Cargy, Pub- 
lished uniform with “ ksther,” ** Aunt Diana,” and * Merie’s Crusade,” by the 
same author. Illustrated. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 per volume. Sete of 
Miss Carey's books for girls,” Esther,” “ Aunt Diana,” “ Merle’s Crusade,” 
* Our Bessie,” ** Averil” (five volumes), in box, $6.25. 








«*» For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, free of expense, 
on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINGOTT GOMPANY,’*° ‘sit abeventa 





o 
THE “DRAG” 


The Drag of a pencil is that 





% 
OF A PENCIL. 


which you especially notice when 


writing with a colored crayon, and to a more or less degree when writ- 


ing with an inferior lead-pencil. 


It is the drag of a pencil which tires 


the hand and makes long writing a wearisome task. 

It is the absence of any drag that makes writing with Dixon's 
“American Graphite” pencils a positive pleasure. Dixon’s “American 
Graphite” are used in more schools and colleges than any other pencils 
because they are unequaled for smooth and tough leads. There is no 
drag in a Dixon “American Graphite.” If not famiiar with them 
mention N. Y. Scnoot Journat and send 16 cents in stamps for sam- 


ples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. Jj. 
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ANDREWS MFG. COMPAI/ , 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL FURNITURE 
IN THE WORLD. 


ANDREWS 
Globes, Tel- 
turians, 
Maps, Charts 
of all kinds, 
Blackboards 
Dustiess 
Erasers and 
Crayons 


Just Issued :—New und Large Series ANDREWS 
RELIEF MAPS. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


74 2 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
Anprews & Co., 152 WABASH AVE., CilIcaGo. 





Bank, Cl urch, School, Lodge, end Office 
Furnishings. 


*'American Desk & Seating Co, 


270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Lil. 





Write for Catalogues. “Do not fail to correspond with 
us before placing your order; we can you.” 


A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 
A REVELATION. 
Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 


Over 90,000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 


Adopted by the U. S.Government. Complete Catalogue 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 


34 East i4th Street, NEw YORK. GRanD Rapips, Micu. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





THE “ORION” DESK. 


Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and most 
durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years. 


(2 SEND FOR CATALOGUE. _a&3 
SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
BLOOMSBURG, PA. 

11 E. 14th 8t., N.Y. 1024 Arch St., PHILA. 





Manitowoc MT. Co., 


Manitowoc, Wis., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Cele- 
brated 


“OXFORD” 


AUTOMATIC 


. SCHOOL DESK. 


ng your 


Write for cat 
i rices before 
Also large Dealers in all 
kinds of School Supplies.—All Desks warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 





Science Apparatus for Schools and Colleges. 


SCHOOL DYNAMO, A’d p’w’r, wheel 21% in. dam- 

At a price within the reach ofevery highschool. The 
most important piece ever offered for the Class Room 
and Laboratory.—Send for circular. 


This Company are makers of modern Physical Instru- 
ments and Chemical Apparatus. Importers of Glass 
and Porcelain Ware, Optical Goods, etc., directly from 
the best factories in Europe.—Name your wants and 
get our Catalogues and special net prices. 


National Sch’l Furnishing Co., 


141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


SGHOUL & GHURCH FURNITURE 


A.C. ELLIOTT &CO., Bellefontaine, 0, 
EASTERN OFFICE: 
9 West {4th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. M. OLCOTT, Manager, 
{2 Also Dealers in General School Supplies. 


SIDNEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO, 


JOHN LOUGHLIN, Proprietor, 
OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS |F THE 
CELEBRATED 


Fashion Sch'l Desk 


The Best in the World 


Adopted by mo 
schools and acade. 
mies than any other 
desk made. Over 
2,000,00" in daily use, 
Every desk war- 
ranted for ten years. 


Prices, terms and com: e descriptiv. t f 
all kinds of School Furniture and Suppiicn (ons 
n application. Agents Wanted. 


THE PREMIER CAMERA 








IS THE BEST IN MARKET. 


Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used. 
The Shutter is always set, 


PRICE $18.00. 
Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography. 
We MAKE ALL KINDS OF CAMERAS. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 





21 S. Water St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc. 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St, near Gth Ave., NEW YORK 


STATUARY sisi" =i 


PLASTER CASTS for Artists e 
gadsctooiasooeaee ATT Studies 


SARGENT'S ROTARY BOOK-CASE. 


AT LAST a satisfactory Rotary Book-Case has been pro 

duced, suitable to the demands of home, library, 
school-room or office. Our new patent Ball Bearing turn 
table soma d overcomes all objections. No sticking; no 
squeaking ; no leaning. Ten styles, embracing ail sizes 
and prices, from $10. up. L[ilustrated catalogucs free. 
Quote N. Y. SCHOOL JOURNAL, Ad 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., 


814 Broadway. NEW YORK, or MUSKEGON, MICH 
J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
C. HENNECKE CO., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


KINDERGAR EN 3 East 1iTH STRFFT. 
ano 207 WasasH Avenue. CHICAGO- J 


5 LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 
. 128-333-444 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
ES T ERBROOK S PENS THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN C0, 
26 John Street, New York. 
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THIS PICTURE IS UNUSUAL 


and Sor tate vonase, 3062 pad ars petpesincé 26 the Gest 
glance. So m the better. may ee a chance 
toexplain. The picture is put here to advert 


A HOME FOR PAPER DOLLS. 


This toy an attractive setting for | vol = 
furniture, Recoratio and people cut from cata. 
illustrated as to constitute all “he 


t consis: ures on cardboard = 
oe the interior « of a variety of roo! ane, saccoupted by either 
people or furniture. The — sinc les three houses—one 
sony dwelling, affair, and the 
t a 











so. 1 sells for 3 “cents 15 cents; 
tage 3) cents for +A Postage. Ps AL. 
_ = ar Catalogue of Games, les, and Educa 
56 pages, and teil where Poss = this advertise- 





Have you ony tol 
ue may be 
ne Pail coi 


liday presents to make this year? it not we are sorry for you. But if pee have & i cata- 
a good deal. If you live in or near New York City call at Room 22 Astor 
Place, and see llestion of om of our Games, Toys, Kinde: material and Schoo! 

An agent for the Massachuse ts Hoard of Education once’ characterized us as being * 
Since then we have tried to -y up to the charge. We mean to find ways to help you in your = ol 
and Home Amusements all the yearround. We mean to do so well by you that the more you know about us 
the better you will like us. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS, WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical norma! training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWINC. 


The Method of Instruction is that of 


HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 
teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, of Bagieeé, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
in 1889, devoted a special sec to a description of the work of these Classes. 


Cirewars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 7 Park St, BOSTON. 
BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, LOWELL, CHEL- 
SEA, ANDOVER, MASS., MANCHESTER, N. H., MERI- 
DEN, CONN., BROOKLYN, N.Y., CHARLESTON, S.C, 

and hundreds of important cities and towns in alk parts of the country are using 
Bradbury & Emery’s Academic Algebra 


with the most satisfactory results. The publishers are daily receiving most gratifying 
evidences of its success, and testimonials to its merits as a text-book. 


tfertiie +" resources ’ 








Sasnpté ona sent for 50 Cents. 





Correspondence solicited, 


THOMPSON, BROWN 2& Co., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E.ScuppDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 

The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts. 
ical Analysis for Review 
Distinct maps ; "54" 
t is 





Logical Division into Periods: a augers Method ; the insertion of To: 
as well as a full set of Questions on Texts and Maps; ——— Clear a 
Illustrations ; Superior Mechanical Execution ; a Low ice. A prominent teacher says. 
the best- -equipped school- book ever issued in the ‘v nited States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for circular. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 & 20 Astor PLace, New York. 364 WASHINGTON Sr. Boston. 112 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


EAGLEN®? 2: EAGE STANDARD PENCILS. 


x Saune and NEKSOO. 
STAN DARD 
PENCILS. 










SPECIAL GRADES. 
LP 32 


2: 


for Sketch’g. Free Hand Draw’g & Artistic Use. 
Corresp licited. Samples sent on application, 
EA#@LE PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin St., N. Y. 
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Suitable for all classes of buildings. 

Can put on over old plaster and 

are especially desirable for Schools, 
urches, 


estimates and catalogue to Tis comma and Offices. Send for 


A. NORTHROP & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 

















Unmounted Photographs 


of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art homey = juctions 
of famous paintings, 
sculpture, arc ieactave, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.s> per 
dozen; larger sizes in propor- 
tion. ‘Lantere slides to or. 
der. Send 15 cents for 1887 
catalogue and 1890 supplement 
of 12,000 subjects. 


“Some Famous Paintings and their Homes.” 
“Some Noted Sculptures and their Homes.” 


Two Art Books by Miss M. G. Durr. Arranged 
for Illustration by at. Photographs. 


Soule Photograph Co., Publishers, 


338 Washington St., Boston, Mars. 


Please mention Tue JouRNAL. 
FRENCH, GERMAN 


PANGUAGES "sits rit 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks with- 
out leaving your homes by Dr. Rosenthal’s Meisterschaft 








System. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in the 
presence of the teacher 
Terms for membership 
$s.co for each Lan- 
guage. All ques- 


tions answered and all exercises corrected free of charge. 
Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for Circulars. 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO. 


=scIN 10 WEEKS. 


Summer Street 
SAVE MONEY!! 


Boston, Mass. 
Jo Boards of # ducation 
and Principals of 
Schools. 


TO INTRODUCE 


BARNES’ 
INKS. 


We will send you ¢r- 
press or freight paid, 
and guaranteed to be 
satisfactory : 


12 QTS8. BARNES’ 
JET BLACK INK 


OR 


12 QTS. BARNES’ 
WRITING FLUID. 
Nickel Plated Ink- 
stand with Two 
Handsome Flint 
Glass Wells with 
covers,—all for 
$5.00, worth $12. 
























== Mention Scnoor 


JouRNAL. 


BARNES’ 


751 Broapwar, 


MFG. CO., 


NEW YORK CITY. 





SECOND-HAND — LANTERNS & SLIDES 


Wiecere Medical | at bay ay a 
be Orpaneties Roll on 4c. NEW Magic erns 
des for Home or Exhibitions, $1 Sy fins ten 


[[JARBACH'S STANDARD AMERICAN 
-==*BANNER MAGIC LANTERN 
i rem SOLAR LIGRT on8 


LANTERAS 


FOR BALE o 
| 609 Filkert $t..Pbhila..Pa. 








as to its 
extra qualit 
BACHAWE £. 
Palogues,, Speake for School, 
PLAYS? tee’: and r. Catalogue free. 
T. $. saa gaia » Chicago, 

YOUR NAME on 
?, a ’ AA sey EY rota roa i. 

Loe Popeler y Y x 


A ie Boe 
TERSE MONTHS FUR ive. 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITEs. 


There is nothing that so effectually restores the failing powers of the brain and nervous system, and main- 


tains mental and physical health, under excessive bodily or mental labor, as Crosby’s * 
. It prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. Used . 
the most talented brain workers. Pamphlet with testi- n 0. 





Vitalized Phosphites. 
and recommended b 
monials free. Drug; 


Avoid Substitutes. 


ts, or by mail ($1.) from 56 West 25th St., N. Y 





See that this signature is printed on the label. 3" 








PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 
1889. 


GOLD 
MEDAL, 
1878. 


OSEPH (I LLOTTS 
STEEL’ PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 604,351,170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS marovcxour mz WORLD. 


ewer 








SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


OF NEW DESIGNS. WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP 


LATEST PHYSICAL SCIENCE CATALOGUE. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR 


UNIVERSAL ROTATOR—with its THIRTY ACCESSORIES 
SIX SIZES WINCH BICHROMATE BATTERIES; also a new efficient 


Address, HAND POWER DYNAMO, (reversible into a Motor). 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 141-143 Wabash Av., CHICAGO. 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Excelsior Blac Board Cloth 





is the best cloth board and it will give you excellent satisfaction. 
Anybody can put it on the wall. Address, 
KERR & POTTER, Dealer in all kinds of School Supplies, 
Write Us. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
FOR OPTICAL oy B COLT & CO. 
LANTERNS”: 5: COLT & CO., 
In Class, Lecture Room, ” 


NEW YORK. 
or Parlor. MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Blackboard Gloth. . = =e." 


R. H. GALPEN, 
QUEEN & Co.,, 


* 3 E. 14th St., New York. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
, ; IN ONE PIECE. 

Philosophical, Electrical 

asohemical Apparatus, 











No joints on outside to come apart. 
Fits any book from 32mo to 
8vo., without cutting. 


Send 4 cts. in stamps for sample. 


Price, per 
100, $1.50, neZ. 


W. Beverley Harison, 
3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


Maps, Charts, School Books and School 
Supplies of all Kinds. ° 


> MAGIC LANTERNS 
4 AND VIEWS 
FOR TEACHERS. 


If your Oil Lamp 
or Lime Light has 
given trouble, send 
for our Circular. 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
ogue 219. 











not buy best quality bunt- 
ing fags? G.W.Simmons 
& Co.,Oak Hall, Boston, 


Mass.. will send catalogue. 


3@ ORGANS, 27 Stops, $20. 
Write for Cotalozne. Addrese 
Dan’ F. Beatty, Washington, N J 














A honic 


dasfat's Lid Phosphate. 


A most excellent and agree. 
able tonic and appetizer. It 
nourishes and invigorates 
the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the 
functions. 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedar- 
ville, N. J., says: 

“I have used it for several years, not 
only in my practice, but in my own indi- 
vidual case, and consider it under all cir- 
cumstances one of the best nerve tonics 
that we possess. For mental exhausticn 
or overwork it gives renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :— Be sure the word “Hors- 
ford’s’”’ is on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 





Packer’s Tar Soap 


FOR THE 


Complexion. 
A Teacher writes:—‘‘ I am perfectly de- 
lighted with Packer's Tar Soap. 


used less than two cakes and my skin has 


I have 


become so soft and fine already that I can 
well hope for a complete restoration of the 
fne complexion I thought lost. I find the 
soap most refreshing and delicious for the 
bath. 


cleanliness after its use.” 


It gives one such a sense of exquisite 


25 cents. All Druggists. 
ta For sample 4 cake mention THE 


ScHOOL JOURNAL and send 10c. in stamps to 


The Packer Mfg Co., 100 Fulton St, ¥. Y. 











Vol. XLIII. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, )} 


JEROME ALLEN, ¢ EDITORS. 


The business department of THE JoURNAL is on page 454. 


Copyright, 1891, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


SHE question is becoming altogether more 
frequent in letters, “ How shall I raise 
the standard of education in this town ?” 
It is a question that is on the lips of very 
many superintendents of smaller places, 
places with ten to fifty teachers ; the lar- 
ger cities give up the problem. 

There must be an elevation of public sentiment ; for, 
even if the teacher succeeds in lifting the teachers, the 
public may not comprehend the better service rendered 
and call for the appointment of a routine man ; then all 
labor is lost. An educational association is indispen- 
sable where the principal can set forth the newer ideas, 
and gather around him men who will aid their intro- 
duction into the schools. 

There must be meetings of the teachers, so that a 
comprehension of what is aimed at may be clearly gained 
by the assistants. This is often neglected. No man can 
accomplish anything worth speaking of if he has not the 
hearty co-operation of his teachers. They will have their 
difficulties and will desire to teli them, and will need 
encouragement, 

There is another element that must be consulted—the 
pupils. A young lady had taken paper-folding into the 
class ; the school board objected, saying ; “ No time ; give 
more attention to reading and spelling ;”’ but the children 
liked the eccupation and besought permission to have 
it continued, and it was permitted. The children can 
be inspired to believe that better ways exist ; that the 
teacher knows them. 

At all events, the principal or superintendent who 
feels “the educational world does move,” should not 
return to the routine that has been supposed to educate 
because all in town knew of nothing better. 








> 


Shall a State Association be an experience meeting, a 
hortatory affair, a cut-and-dried affair, a summer school 
affair, a plum pudding affair—that is, all sorts of an 
affair of “papers”? Sometimes it proposes the ques- 
tion, “ Should we have normai schools?” as though this 
was an open question! This is an example of many 
subjects that are put before teachers who, after traveling 
a good’ many miles, are wont to say: “ The best thing 
was shaking hands with and 4 

In our opinion the time has come for cutting loose 
from the old drag-net idea; for electing delegates by 
county associations, who shall meet and work on a defin- 
ite plan, leaving “papers” and lectures, and addresses 
severely alone, except from experts who may be called 
on to throw light on certain points. 
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One good thing about the Massachusetts Educational 
Association was that the members proposed a line of 
action. In general the State and National associations 
content themselves with letting off educational steam, 
resembling the locomotive that stands on the track. The 
M. E. A. proposes to try to bring one miserable scheme 
that prevails in the state to an end—we mean that of 
leaving each school committee in each town to deter- 
mine whether an applicant is fitto teach or not. It asks 
for a central authority. Let the M. E. A. go at this 
matter somewhat desperately. It would be better 
to determine to forego the jetting off of educational 
steam until this most desirable end was reached—if 
need be. What we say to one we say to all, “ Good 
friends, aim at some progressive action and cut short 
the speeches.” 

> 


The too general method of electing educational offi- 
cers On party issues often turns good officers out just at 
the time when they are doing their best work. An illus- 
tration of this fact is found in the defeat of State Super- 
intendent Sabin of lowa, when he is better able, than 
any other citizen of that state, to direct and guide in 
preparation for the World’s Fair. Papers of all parties 
agree that he has made an officer altogether satisfactory 
to all voters. The Davenport Democrat says that “nota 
Democratic paper in Iowa has said aught against him, as 
the head of the educational system, or as a citizen of the 
purest personal character.” The /owa School Journal says 
that “among the bright and capable school men in Iowa 
no one of them is so well fitted by practical wisdom, 
effective industry, and high character, to be most ser- 
viceable to Lowa at this juncture.” We have known Mr. 
Sabin many years, and we declare that these words are 
eminently deserved. We have given him our hearty 


support, and we shall give his successor the same, as far 
as he does what we believe to be right, but we deeply 
regret that Mr. Sabin’s work in Iowa, as a state official, 
will soon come to an end. 


> 





It is quite apparent that the time will come when the 
political superintendent will find his occupation gone. 
There are fewer political superintendents in New Eng- 


land than in any other part of the country. Men there 
are usually required to know education ; to know it, not 
only so they can “run” a school system, but to know the 
principles of education and the means to work thus artis- 
tically. 

It will be remembered that once the notion prevailed 
extensively that a clergyman was just the man to put in 
charge of a school—especially a private school, and most 
especially of a girls’ school; it was supposed his moral 
influence would outbalance any shortcoming that might 
exist in scholarship. But the clergyman’s day in the 
schools is over. A similar result will be noticed in the 


case of the political superintendent. 
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Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer would put character first, 
scholarship next, and professional ability last in esti- 
mating the teacher. It would seem from this that 
under “character” she must put what in general goes 
under the name of interest in the welfare of others. 
Now “professional ability” means an acquaintance with 
a systematic plan for realizing our interest in the educa- 
tion of children. The defect in Mrs. Freeman’s scheme 
lies in the feeling that some one thing must come first, 
and some other thing last ; we should take them all to- 
gether, But :f there must be a first, we would put it some- 
thing like this : (1) A character in which there isa desire 
to be of the highest benefit to others, with a conscious- 
ness of powers to realize this desire and (2) a scholarship 
that brings depth and breadth to these powers. 


me 

The political campaign in New York state may lose 
us the services of a capital state superintendent of 
schools. Judge Draper has surprised everybody, not 
only in the efficiency with which he has carried on the 
work of his office, but in the efforts for advance move- 
ment. He recognized what a good many nurtured in 
the air of school-rooms are ready to deny—that educa- 
tion is a growing science, subject to thought and dis- 
covery. Having a cast of mind that led him to look 
largely and broadly at things, Mr. Draper at once set 
about improving the educational matters of the Empire 
state. Butit isa big affair; he has only partially ac- 
complished what is needed and should stay in office ten 
years more to work out the problem more perfectly. 

ea) 

“ How few there are that can assist me,” said a sup- 
erintendent of a mission school lately. He could as- 
semble around him a hundred boys and girls, not real 
bad boys either ; bright, active, but not self-governed 
boys. An assistant would sit down with a half dozen, 
perfectly helpless, unable to talk to them or interest 
them. The next Sunday the half dozen had dwindled to 
three, the next to one! 

“It is because there is so little knowledge of human 
nature,” he replies to a question. The art of teaching 
is an art; it is, when well done, a difficult art—that is, 
one that requires large mental powers. The real teacher 
is not the nobody he is generally credited with being. 
But then real teachers are not easy to find. 


a) 

The good that the late Charles Pratt did will live long, 
long after him. Pratt institute is destined to be a force 
even beyond Cooper institute, because it takes hold 
of children—humanity in its formative stage. It is to be 
a fountain for developing ideas of education never be- 
fore conceived of. Hundreds of towns have been want- 
ing to introduce manual training ; Glen Cove is one of 
them. The executors of Mr. Charles Pratt’s estate have 
agreed to contribute $20,000 to the building fund of the 
board of education of Glen Cove on condition that the 
people raise $35,000. Of this amount $25,000 has 
already been secured, They also offer to contribute 
$1,000 a year for five years, if the board will raise $1,000, 
and introduce into the new school a course of manual 
training. 


o> 
There is within every mind a divine ideal, the type 
after which he was created, the germs of a perfect per- 
son, and it is the office of education to favor and direct 
these germs.—Xant. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


The gathering at the Massachusetts Teachers’ A sso¢j- 
ation at the morning session was not large, remembering 
that Boston and its suburbs could easily supply a thousand 
teachers. Men ranking-high educationally were to be 
seen at various points: J. W. Dickinson, secretary to 
the State Board of Education, an enlightened expounder 
of Pestalozzian doctrines; B. F. Tweed, a co-laborer 
with Horace Mann (he tells us that the present Teachers’ 
Association was gotten up to keep Horace Mann out, and 
he was not to be allowed to bea member !); A. P. Stone so 
long at the head of the Springfield schools, the prede- 
cessor of the philosophic Balliet ; Messrs. Edson, Prince. 
Martin, and Walton, agents of the State Board of Edu. 
cation, the latter a firm believer in the Quincy methods, 
when it was by no means popular tobe so ; W. A. Mowry, 
superintendent of the Salem schools,doing a work as head 
of the Martha’s Vineyard summer schools that will be 
felt a half century ; young Paul Hanus from Harvard 
university, evidently to be one of the educational forces 
of the country ; Principals Boyden, Russell, Hagar, and 
Greenough, representing the normal schools not only 
but advanced pedagogic thought ; Supts. Meleney, Dut- 
ton, Huling, and many others, types of the superintendent 
raised to office because of his merit, and not through the 
political “pulls ;” Principals King, Clapp, and Pritchard, 
and many others from the Boston schools (they call 
them “ masters” here), the former an invaluable laborer 
in the Empire state, every year, at the famous Glens 
Falls summer school:—in fact the assemblage was really 
a brilliant one viewed from the educational stand-point. 

The utterances were decidedly of the “ advanced” 
order or type ; there was no re-vamping of educational 
platitudes, such as “the early education of the child is 
most important” etc., etc. Some things seemed to be 
taken for granted. 

Three lectures filled the forenoon. In the afternoon, 
Miss Brassill opened the exercises by a neat talk on the 
“Study of Nature,” and then came a discussion, a most 
notable point being made by Mr. Clapp (Geo. Putnam 
School, Boston), that in the study of nature the object 
should be knowledge and not to provide a language 
lesson. He said the “pouring in process” was being 
followed when a bright pupil made a statement (as that 
“this leaf has five ribs”) and the dull one went to his 
seat and copied it down. The dull one must put down 
what he saw, and not what some one else saw. 

Altogether the discussion showed acquiescence in the 
declaration that the child should come to schoc! to study 
things ; in other words, there is a wide departure setting 
in from the old definitions of education, Prof. Jackman, 
of the Cook county school, pushing forward farther 
than any yet. It would seem that we must put our 
definition of education somewhat like this——decoming ac- 
quainted with our environment. At all events, books are 
certainly going to the rear—as far as being the Piece & 
resistance in the school room. 

Then followed a class-exercise in fractions, by Miss 
Beggs, of the Springfield schools. It was given to ex- 
emplify the way Supt. Balliet looks at number and fig- 
ures. (By the way, one who reads the outline by Supt. 
B. will doubt the correctness of the common form on 


programs, “lessons in numbers”; and again that out- 
line shows that Supt. Greenwood’s plan of teaching a 
child to count up to 20,000 as he proposed in THE 


ScHOOL JouRNAL, Aug. 29, must be wholly unphiloso- 
phical and unpedagogical.) 

Miss Beggs’ method was, to exhibit a disk cut in two 
parts and teach the term “one-half,” showing the pupils 
the use of figures as a language ; thus with a disk for 
one-third, one-fourth, etc. (Our Southern brethren 
would have regarded with more than surprise, I doubt 
not, the presence of three colored children among the 
ten that made up the class.) 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, president of Wellesley 
college, made some good points on the influence of the 
manners of the teacher. Ex-City Supt. Samuel Elliot 
made a good address. A chief*point was that we should 
never have the right foundation, never have the right 
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atmosphere in the schools until we rewarded effort ina 
pupil or ceased to give honor to the brilliant memor- 
zers. 

But yet, while it was an occasion when “ New Educa- 
tion” ‘ideas had the day, teachers were heard to com- 
plain that they are yet required to make just the tale of 
bricks in the arithmetic and grammar classes, as hereto- 
fore, and that their work is measured up by the glibness 
with which the pupil can repeat definitions, etc. 

Boston seemed to be about the same as on other occa- 
sions. The sidewalk on Tremont street was full of peo- 
ple waiting for the cars ; just as many capable, intellec- 
tual looking women abound, often carrying a solid book, 
and almost always with eye-glasses. Boston always 
strikes me favorably. A.M K. 


¥ 
Method and Means: 


THE MEASURE OF TEACHING ABILITY. 
By F. W. Parker, Cook County Normal School (III.) 


There is one fact that every teacher should thoroughly 
understand. This fact seems to be a very simple one ; 
itis indeed so plain and ever self-evident that no one 
would care to deny it, and yet it is practically denied by 
a great number of teachers. The proposition may be 
stated as follows: A teacher's ability equals the method 
and means he uses in teaching ; or, placed in opposite order : 
the methods and means of teaching, including text-books, 
apparatus, and all appliances used by a teacher, equal 
that teacher. In other words, the knowledge and skill of 
a teacher determine the means he applies. A poor teacher, 
for instance, cannot properly use intelligent methods, 
or good text-books. There never was a text-book made 
on earth so poor but that it equaled some teacher’s 
skill. A good text-book, or a true method, and a poor 
teacher are incongruous. It is generally far better fora 
poor teacher to have a poor text-book, than to havea 
good one. The poor teacher struggles in vain to 
apply the best method. No teacher is poor if he is 
really learning to-teach. There are teachers who are 
only equal to the “ A, B, C” method. It is true, every 
teacher may, by earnest striving, rise higher, but now, at 
this day and hour, teachers are absolutely limited by 
their own teaching skill, to that method which equals 
their powers. 

Thus a great many teachers are absolutely limited, by 
their ability, to the spelling book. The quality of spell- 
ing books ranges in degree, all the way from the crudést 
kind, up to a point where the spelling book, by a process 
of evolution, is gradually merging into a language book. 
Each degree of progress meets the wants of certain 
teachers who are only equal to that stage of progress 
represented by the spelling book which they must use. 

The dreariest drill in grammar marks a certain stage 
of progress. It is a question, then, of grammar teaching 
in its lowest form, or nothingat all. Now, almost every 
teacher will agree in the theory that progress in the 
art of teaching, is only limited by the unrealized possi- 
bilities of human growth; that the line of progress in 
human growth is infinite. History teaches this, and one 
has only to look over the pages of the history of educa- 
tion to understand how crude the beginnings were, and 
from these crude beginnings better and still better 
teachings have been evolved. 

Text-books show this from the Ordis Pictus of Comenius, 
one great and epoch-making text-book, up to the best 
language-books of to-day; from the old, blue-backed 
spelling-book of 1787, up to the finest language-book 
printed in 1891. Indeed, along every line, history shows 
that continued progress has been made ; that thoughtful 
teachers have evolved and are now evolving better 
methods. 

Pestalozzi was one of the greatest educational reform- 
ers the world ever saw, and yet to-day no one would 
dream of using the devices and means that Pestalozzi 
used at Yverdun in the way the great reformer used 
them. After all the progress of all the past ages, we 
can safely conclude that the best methods now in use are 
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but crude beginnings of that which shall be. “Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither has it entered into 
the heart of man, what God has laid up for those who 
love Him.” 

Within the last century, immeasurable treasures of 
truth are ready to be applied for the development of the 
human being. All these vast treasures are to be brought 
by the mediation of the school teacher, and laid at the 
feet of the little children, as were the the treasures of 
the Wise Men brought to the manger at Bethlehem. 

Within twenty-five years, more practical progress in 
methods of education has been made in the world, than 
in all the centuries previous. More books have been 
written in English on education within the last twelve 
years, than in all the previous centuries. Great purposes 
bring great thoughts. It is God's law that man’s in- 
sight into truth is entirely controlled by his motives in 
the salvation of man. The common school proposes to 
save every child to the uttermost. By salvation here, I 
mean, of course, temporary salvation. 

It is out of this sublime motive, as it becomes more 
and more fixed in human beings, that is being evolved 
the means and methods of carrying out this divine plan. 
Every stage of progress in the past; all the priceless 
treasures of science that now await the mediation of the 
teacher in the education of children and the salvation of 
man ; every means now being used in the education of 
children ; the countless teachers searching for the truth, 
all point unerringly to a truth so important, for every 
teacher to believe—that education is really in its incipiency 
compared to that which shall be. The teaching that will 
be in one hundred years will be as much better, as the 
teaching of to-day is compared with that of a century 
ago. “Now, we see through a glass darkly,” but dark 
as it may be, comparatively in our visions of the future, 
there is every evidence of progress which should develop 
the most profound faith in better means and methods, 
and every teacher should be profoundly inspired by that 
faith, and under its inspiration all teachers should seek 
earnestly to realize more and more of the possibil- 
ities of human growth. 

But the strongest delusion which weakens faith and 
obstructs progress is the settled feeling which seems to 
pervade believers in fixed ideas that, somehow or other, 
“the end is attained, the best has been found, and that 
there is little or nothing more to be discovered; that, 
although the past has been one succession of steps in 
advance, to-day we have reached the end ; that what we 
do to-day is the culmination of all human growth.” 
When we look this curious idiosyncrasy in the face, and 
when we repeat aloud that there is little more to be 
done for the education of man, it seems too monstrous, 
and at the same time too foolish, for the deliberate judg- 
ment of any human being. 

Criticise a teacher who has a fixed method, no matter 
how good it may be in itself, and you feel at once from 
the teacher’s manner, that he feels insulted by the sug- 
gestion that he can do better. When Horace Mann said 
in his earnest, honest way to the teachers of Boston and 
Massachusetts: “ You can teach little children better ; 
there are better methods ; you can treat children better,” 
the mighty giants of fixed ideas rose in their wrath and 
would cast him out; their indignation was boundless, 
yetall he said to the notorious ‘ Thirty-one,’ was : “ You 
might learn something more if you would ; your methods 
are capable of improvement.” The abominable egotism 
of these masters kept back progress in education in 
America for fifty years. 

Think of it; here is a statement one never puts into 
words, yet it is often expressed by acts: “I have the 
true method; the work I am doing to-day cannot be 
improved.” A statement more ignorant, more untrue, 
cannot be made, and still if we judge by deeds itisa 
controlling feeling on the part of many teachers. 

The desire for something fixed, complete, finished, is 
the desire which seems to dominate,the masses of un- 
thinking human beings. There is but one consistency 
in this world, and that is the consistency of everlasting 
movement towards the right and the true. 

Some one like Horace Mann tells teachers that there 
is something better in education, and tries to prove it 
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by sound reasoning. The teachers are troubled and 
vexed, and fretted, thereby. “Must I move?” “Must 
I budge?” “ Must I study my profession over again?” 
they cry. Then comes some great leader in fixed ideas, 
and calms their troubled minds: “Do not listen to 
such impertinence, my fellow teachers ; you are allright! 
Shall we give up the past? Shall we consign ourselves 
to the troubled waters of uncertainty?” “No!” “We 
know; you know; I know, it is all right to keep on do- 
ing just what you have been doing. ‘These troublesome 
réformers will pass away. I am an infallible guide in 
education, and what I say to you is true.” Then 
the worried teachers bow down and worship the apostle 
of fixed ideas. Their souls are soothed with a calm that 
only a profound trust and dense ignorance can bring. 

My fellow-teacher, whoever you are, the method you 
use, the text-books and appliances, the devices, are 
yourself. You equal them, and they equal you; if it 
enters your head, in feeling, if not in expression, that you 
are arriving at the highest consummation of human hopes; 
that you have the only right method, the method which 
you are now using, then you have ceased to be useful, 
and the sooner you get out of the profession, the better. 
You may have to use the spelling-book, to-day, because 
it equals you, and you are equal to it. You may have to 
teach the meaningless pages of a grammar and the rules 
and definitions that go with it, but in the name of hu- 
manity, in the name of all that is good, do not be proud 
of it; feelin the depths of your soul that what you are 
doing—one divine discontent with what you are able to 
do now is the only true content to-day—is a simple in- 
ception of a higher and better work that you will one 
day realize. 

It is true that your pupils and your circumstances may 
compel you, to-day, to do a kind of work that you know 
to be far from right, but if you sink into those circum- 
stances, the end of study has come for you. 

The cry comes up very often from the teachers’ con- 
ventions: “If I do this, I shall lose my position.” “If 
I do this, I shall meet the enmity of the public.” “If I 
do this, I shall violate the rules of my school-board.” 
“Therefore, I comply, I conform.” “Be ye not con- 
formed to the world, but be ye transformed into a new- 
ness of life.” If you do not see the light ahead; if no 


' glimmer of truth is flashing into your soul ; if your ideas 


are fixed, you are not worthy of the holy office of teacher. 
What we need is more teachers willing to die for the faith 
that is inthem. If you live for to-day, if you are crushed 
by the circumstances of the hour, you live in vain. Only 
that man lives, who feels eternity pressing behind him, 
moving him forward to higher human life and human 
happiness. 

Take this lesson to your heart; your work, whatever 
it is, poor or good, equals you ; youare your work. Your 
work makes you. Wf that work is fixed, you are fixed. If 
the work moves on in the infinite line of progress, you 
move on. Your mission is to take a bit out of eternity, 
and put it into the eternity of human life. 


¥ 


Attention. 


By R. ANNA Morris, Des Moines, Ia. 


Attention may be defined as the stretching out of the 
mind toward that which presents itself at the moment. 
In the school—relation, love, and sympathy are the most 
potent factors in gaining attention: these, aided by will 
power and intellectual fitness on the part of the teacher, 
and a desire for knowledge on the part of the pupils, 
will most certainly secure earnest heed. But to get 
these conditions—* Ah, there’s the rub!” A responsive 
sympathy which is akin to love we must have. Whoever 
was known to listen with complacency to one whom he 
hated? We cannot expect children to rise above their 
dislikes when even older people let aversions distract 
them. It takes @ vast amount of will power and much 
charity to overcome prejudice and distaste, when once 
they take hold of us. Sometimes teachers who are really 
good and kind at heart, from a falseidea of discipline 
and ignorance of human nature, keep their pupils at a 
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chilly distance from them, with never a gleam of sup. 
shine in voice or eye. Again we find teachers who 
intentionally, are as indifferent to the feelings of their 
children as to the pegs in a game of “ Nine pins.” They 
push them over, set them up, and give them credits pro 
and con in a kind of a game of school with not the least care 
for their pride, or for their little broken hearts and wound. 
ed spirits. Whenever a teacher ceases to regard the pride 
and feelings of her pupils as sacred, then she should 
stop teaching and cease to torture herself, to say noth- 
ing of the disastrous effect upon the children. 

Through the voice and especially the eye, which is the 
most powerful agent of expression, the teacher should 
let her soul flow out to the children. The acute senses 
of the child readily detect in a loud, harsh voice the want 
of self-control and sympathy, and will soon cease to give 
it willing heed. Inattention is rarely seen where the 
teacher habitually uses a cheerful, low voice, coupled 
with the downward inflection of earnestness. Children 
will not obey cheerfully commands that end with the 
rising inflection. Whenever a teacher’s voice irritates 
the children she had better absolutely close her lips, and 
calm herseif until she can trust the influence of her tones 
upon her school. 

The future ideal school building is to be one witha 
spacious study hall presided over by competent direct- 
ors who, at programed intervals, send classes to the re- 
citation rooms and receive others for study. This ar- 
rangement would very much relieve the teacher, and 
better the conditions for the pupils engaged in study 
As it is now, in our crowded schools where study and 
recitations are carried on at the same time, in the same 
room, great care is required to protect the school from 
obtrusions that come from without and from distractions 
within. 

Teachers mistake in calling out the abstract word 
“ Attention,” unless used as a command, in a calisthen- 
ic drill, or something of a similar nature. Interest must 
precede attention, and can be maintained only when 
something is held in anticipation, or is associated with 
that already known. An indefinite scattering of warn- 
ings such as “ Now, listen,” or “Some one does not 
hear,” may mean somebody or nobody. The fact is, no- 
body listens to such remarks, cares for them, or feels re- 
sponsible for them ; they rather protect the offenders 
and annoy the attentive. If a child persists in distract- 
ing the attention of the class he should be dealt with 
privately. 

If a teacher should throw aball and expecta child 
to catch it, she would surely not glance away and direct 
it from him and then complain that he did not get it ; 
and yet this is no more absurd than the way in which 
teachers sometimes question af children and then lament 
over their inattention. To hold attention there must be 
change and an element of novelty. When the body is 
fatigued or the brain and blood sluggish, attention is 
impossible ; the children Should be rested by healthful 
exercise and then they will be able to give live attention. 
The teacher who has himself and his work well in hand 
will get the attention of his school, in the main, ‘Tis true, 
exceptional cases are found in the incorrigible and stupid, 
such as almost make the very gods themselves lament, 
yet, even in them, teachers can search for avenues and 
arouse and hold the little mind they have. 


> 


While in Syracuse lately a young gentleman came up 
to me and said: “This is Mr. Kellogg?” Yes. “! 
saw your name in the papers and felt I must come and 
tell you the great benefit I have derived from this paper. 


I was teaching in county, and sawa copy of it. I felt 
that that was what I needed. I had fair scholarship, 
but wanted light on the science and art of education. | 
wrote to you for advice; you suggested going to a nor- 
mal school, which I did. Iam now principal of a high 
school and I owe you a great debt of thanks.” 

Such words repay for the enormous labor that has 
been spent in developing right methods of teaching. I 
feel, pen in hand, that I am at the head of an invisible 
company of normal students. A. M. K. 
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Ten Lessons in Manual Training. 


By GEO. B. KILBON, Principal of Manual Training School, 
Springfield, Mass. 
LESSON III. MEASUREMENT. 


In practical work, measurement precedes gauging, which was 
the subject of Lesson II. In this course it is placed after gauging 
in order that lines may be gauged on the board used in the meas- 
urement problem. 


Problem 1. Measure- 
ment with pencil. Take 
a board 8 in. X 2 in. & 
in. Set the gauge succes- 
sively at } in., } in. and 3 
‘ in., and “at every setting 
gauge two lines on each side of the board. Each side will appear 
as in Fig. 1. s ; 

See that the pencil has a sharp point. This can be done by 
first whittling it with the knife making a cone § in. long as in 


Fig. 2. 
a ee | 


and then perfecting it with a piece of No. o sand-paper as fol- 
lows : 


Hold the sand-paper on the 
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Fig. 2. 


bench with the left hand, as in Fig. 3. 
Hold the pencil point on the sand- 
-* paper near to the end a, the fingers 
of the right hand being in the posi- 
tion shown at A, and draw the pen- 
cil toward 4 rolling it underneath 
while doing so, bringing the fingers 
of the right hand to the position 
shown at B, thus preserving the cone 
3) shape while sanding. Release the 
7} " grasp which the thumb and the two 
(Fr fore-fingers have on the pencil, and, 
i holding it by the remaining fingers, 
4 / /~4 as in Fig. 4, carry it back to a and 
i a / ea the — process until the 
ae ncil point is sharp. 
as hye er ere rule ~ the board, one 
end of it exactly agreeing with the end of the board, and the 
graduated edge of the rule near to one of the gauged lines, as in 
Fig. 5. 
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Place the pencil point on the gauged line and successively 
against each } in. graduation of the rule, holding it as in Fig. 5, 
and giving it a slight revolution to imprint a dot. 

Repeat on a second line at every } in. and the work will appear 
as in Fig. 6. 





Fig 6 

Problem 2, Measurement with the knife. 
knife point, first grind it till the edge is thin. 
operation requiring skill, and a workman of experience must do it. 
Next put on the oil stone a few drops of kerosene oil and hold the 


To sharpen the 
This is a difficult 


knife bladé on the stone, as in Fig. 7. Keep the ground face of 
the blade in perfect contact with the stone and 
make a few elliptical motions, as indicated by the 
dotted line so, adjusting the strain of the muscles 
| in grasping the knife that the rubbing will be 
| done at and near the edge and not at or near the 
back of the blade, also constantly raising and 

lowering the hand about j in. to cause the ston- 
ing to be effective from the extreme point of the 
blade along the curve of the edge to the place 
where the blade is of full width, that is, from ¢ 
to d, Fig. 8. 





Fig 2 Fig & 
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It is manifest that both sides of the blade need this treatment 

After a few motions inspect it to see if the stoning is being done 
as above directed. If not, strain the muscles differently next time 
according as the error suggests. Test the edge by touching it to 
the ball of the left thumb, or by cutting a piece of soft pine. 
Sometimes an edge will be inadvertantly ground or stoned too 
thin, that is, so as to leave a feather which is shown exaggerated 
at a 4, Fig. 9. 
_ This must be worn off at a by light ston- 
ing or by rubbing on the palm of the hand, 
or on a piece of leather into which has been 
rubbed a little lard and emery flour, or on 
the clean upper of one’s shoe. 

Take the board prepared for problem I., lay the rule on it near 
the third line, hold the knife as in Fig. 10 and press it vertically 
making points at every } in. graduation of the rule. 


———_—Fr3 
Fig. 9 











Fig. lo 
See that the points made are large enough to be easily seen at 


arm's length, that they are of uniform size, and all at exact right 
angles to the gauged line. 

Repeat the effort on the fourth line, placing points at every 7 
; : , g points at eve 
in. of alternate inches. The object of utilising only pre 
inches is to give opportunity to rest the hand. The work will 
appear as the third and fourth lines in Fig. 11. 








Rapid workmen may place points on additional lines. Slower 
workmen need not complete the ~‘xteenths, but should do accurate 
work as far as they proceed. 

Problem 3. Varying Measurements. Let the class work in 
unison, placing the rule on a fifth line and making measurements 
at the teacher's call. If the measurements commence at the left 
and the calls are successively 1 in., § in., ¢ in., § im., } in., } their 
sum will be 2§ in. 

Place points on the remaining lines in a similar manner, calling 
a different succession of measurements for each line, until the en- 
tire class during a given effort reach the correct sum. 


r 
Reading, Language, and Literature. IV. 


(The course of Saturday morning lectures on the above subjects, by Mrs. S. 
D. Jenkins, Prof. of Art and Science of Teaching, in N. Y. College for Training 
of Teachers‘ will be reported weekly in Tue Journat by E, D. Rk) 


Every effort in learning to read should be pleasurable ; in this 
way energy is economized and there is acquired naturally a power 
of attention leading to concentration, useful afterward in formal 
study. By this process organic growth takes place and the very 
nature of the child is changed. 

Let us not, however, spend so much time upon how reading 
shall be saugAé as to lose sight of its highest function. The edu- 
cational world is beginning to feel the beauty and excellence of 
our literature, the fitness and force of our language not only for 
expression but as a medium for training in pure thought and 
noble life. 

The difficulty of teaching children to read is in no way com- 
parable to the difficulty encountered in the search for suitable 
reading matter in suitable form. But the search must begin as 
soon as the child can make out simple sentences. He has under- 
stood by hearing long before he understood by reading, and for 
this reason the chart, primer, and first reading books, in the ordin- 
ary series, are quite below his intelligence. No one will deny that 
it is for the sake of literature that the art of reading is acquired, 
and that it is important the pupil be given, as soon as may be, en- 
during forms on which to exercise his newly gained power. In 
nothing should greater discrimination be used than in the kind 
of books placed in the hands of children. It is the duty of the 
teacher to direct the taste and confirm the habit of reading. Two 
forms of literary art of which the child never tires, and which 
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form the most perfect instrument of association between the young 
and the old, are the fable and the myth. He who has read the 
best classic fable or the most beautiful myth has begun his ac- 
quaintance with the world’s lasting literature, and there will never 
be a time when it will cease to give him pleasure. A child in a 
normal condition loves imaginative stories, and those of classic 
origin are the best possible, when rightly presented. The nature 
and office of the myth, its genesis, history, and relation to the lit- 
erature of to-day, must all = carefully developed. Not that read- 
ing should be limited to, or mainly consist of, the mythical, but 
travel, biography, and science may each claim representation. 
To reading, language and literature—English, because of its 
mother-tongue quality, must be left the office of the co-ordina- 
tion of all other studies. 

It would be impossible at this time to give an idea of the nature 
and extent of the reading selected for the boys and girls of the 
school of observation and practice, connected with the N. Y. Col- 
lege for the Training of Teachers, but a visit to the Bryson library, 
and a little assistance from the librarian will repay any who may 
be interested. 

Some of the books read and re-read in connection with geog- 
raphy are: 


“Birds through an Opera Glass,” “Talks Afield,” 


“Sun, Moon, and Stars,” “ Walks and Talks,” 
“Coal and Coal Mines,” “ Scrambles in the Alps,” 
“ Feats on the Fiord,” “ Life and her Children,” 
“ Winners in Life’s Race,” “ Fairyland of Science,” 


“ Madam How and Lady Why,” “Views Afoot,” 
“Stories Mother Nature Told her Children.” 

Insensibly one line of reading will pass into another, co-ordinat- 
ing the whole. As will be seen,no line can be drawn between 
science and geography, and when we add special books to be 
read in connection with history and geography these will trespass 
at once upon the preserves of literature, notably such as: 


“Literary Landmarks of Lon- “Two Thousand years Ago,” 


don, “Stories from Virgil,” 
“ Literary Landmarks of Edin- “Stories from Herodotus,” 
burgh,” “Roman Life in the days of 
“Stories of the Persian Wars,” Cicero,” 


and the many biographies. Add to these the reading of 
“ Life and adventures of Robin “ Plutarch’s Lives,” 


Hood,” “ Golden Deeds,” 
“The King of the Golden “Water Babies,” 

River,” “ Tales of Chivalry,” 
“The Boys’ King Arthur,” “Life and Adventures of 
“ The Peasant and the Prince,” Ulysses.” 


“The gems from the “ Little Classic” series are presented as 
occasion may require. The story of “The Dog of Flanders,” 
has been read so many times that Nello and Petrasche seem _ real 
friends, and more than one child has been led through it to search 
the art galleries for pictures by Rubens. “The Great Stone 
Face,” from the same series, another favorite, received an added 
charm when the children learned that Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
was concealed in one of its characters, and the reading is looked 
forward to with delight in the search that is to be made for the 
hidden New England boy. 

Not only must books be guarded against that pervert the taste, 
but also those that consume the time without elevating the 
thought. Pains must be taken to introduce only those literary 
friends whose acquaintance will be found desirable. 

Lead the reader to classify that read as to time and subject. 
His myths carry him back to the time when the phenomena of 
sciences were not understood, when credulity was characteristic 
of the race, as it is to-day of childhood. Curiosity, a crude form 
of love of learning, gave rise to questions as to the origin and 
cause of things, and answers and explanations were given in the 
form of stories. In this way the existence and presence of air, 
fire, the ocean, clouds, etc., were accounted for and these stories 
were called myths. The period was named the My teen 
Age; here he has his first time-mark and landmark, for from his 
instruction in geography and history he has learned what parts of 
the earth were earliest pled and why. The works of Haw- 
thorne, Kingsley, Scudder, and Ruskin, that deal with these tales 
and times are mentioned and certain types read in class. 

Later comes the great Homer whose language was Greek, and 
who gathered up these beautiful sources and preserved them in 
oral song and verse. This makes the second epoch and is named 
the Homeric Age. Those who care to know more of it are 
directed to Church’s Stories from Homer. 

In the same manner, the Age of Pericles, the time of Virgil, the 
Birth of Christ, and the Age of Chivalry are discussed. The 
mounted knight in armor, taking a vow to protect the weak and 
helpless, to _— truth, to take up the quarrel of those oppressed, 
finds faithful portrayal in Church, ier, Hale, Tennyson, 
Scott, and Lowell. 

The age from Dante to Shakes may become known to 
the children through “Chaucer’s Stories Simply Told,” “ Tales 
from Chaucer,” “Chaucer for Children,” “Prince and the Pau- 
per,” “ Heroes of Chivalry,” “Stories of the Italian,” “ Poets and 
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Artists.” From Shakespeare to the present, the literature for 
children is so abundant that no outline would seem to be neces- 


sary. 
“To conclude, there is nothing better for culture than the 
thoughtful study of inspiring and delightful authors, with the 
thought directed toward the intrinsic value of the subject-matter 
and to the admirable forms of literary expression. Whatever else 
may come and goin our schools, the careful reading of helpful 
books should “ go on forever.” 
In the next lecture a transition will be made from reading to lan- 
guage and grammatical construction. 


» 


Lesson on Quartz. 


By Gustav GUTTENBERG, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


No pupil is without his piece or pieces of quartz; larger peb- 
bles should be broken to show, besides the worn surface, the 
fresh fracture. 

A piece of glass, about 2 inches square, will be very convenient 
to try the hardness of the stones; if glass can be obtained that 
is ground on one side, it will be found very useful as a “ streak 
plate” when the iron ores are to be examined. 

Observation.—Find the hardest or one of the hardest stones in 
your collection. (Let them discover how to find that out.) |s 
this stone harder or softer than glass? “It is harder, for it 
scratches the glass.” It is not necessary to cover the whole glass 
with scratches to find the hardness of one stone; a little scratch 
a quarter of an inch long tells the story just as well, and leaves 
the scratch plate good for many more scratches. 

Many peor believe that nothing less than a diamond will 
scratch glass, but you have found a stone that scratches it almost 
as well. Let me see how your hard stones look (a chance to 
detect mistakes). This hard stone is called quartz. What can 
you tell me about quartz? “It is very hard; it looks like glass; 
it is white, gray, yellow, clear, etc.; has no taste, no odor.” 

Experiment.—Does it dissolve in water? In acid? No! It 
cannot be easily destroyed. If one of the boys has a big knife, 
let him try to strike fire with it and a piece of quartz, using a 
sharp edge of the latter. He should succeed. 

Though guestions.—If you are given a piece of marble and a 
piece of quartz, how could you tell one from the other? “By 
finding which is harder; by trying which one will be dissolved in 
acid.” (Put the pupils to a test, giving some of them two speci- 
mens to distinguish.) 

Why is it that so many quartz pebbles we find are smooth and 
round? Have they always been so? The scholars may or may 
not find a correct answer. What would happen if a piece of 
some rock should be broken loose, high up in some mountain, and 
should get into a mountain stream which would carry it down, 
make it roll over its rocky bed, tumble down cascades and water- 
falls, and push it on for many miles until it gets into a river, 
where it is either rolled into the sea, or is pushed out somewhere 
towards the shore, at a time of high water and left there when 
the water becomes low again? “Its corners and edges would be 
worn off and it would become at last a rounded pebble.” 

And if a piece of hard mineral like quartz, and another of a 
softer mineral like marble, both of about the same size, should be- 
gin the trip down the mountain stream and the river together, 
would you find two pebbles of the same size, one of the quartz 
and one of marble? Probably among the various answers one of 
the scholars will hit near the truth by saying the marble, on ac- 
count of being softer, would be worn down much more. 

Why are so many pebbles of quartz found and so few of lime- 
stone or marble? 

If we should undertake, next vacation, a trip to Lake Superior 
and visit Agate bay about twenty miles northeast of Duluth, we 
would find cliffs of a dark brown or gray volcanic rock, called 
trap rock (it is about as hard as marble), and in it here and there 
we would find imbedded an agate, which is a kind of quartz. 
Near these cliffs we find a beach all strewn with pebbles, among 
which there are many agates, but there are very few or no peb- 
bles found of the trap rock. Who can explain this?. (This ques- 
tion for the older pupils.) The water wears away the softer 
rock and grinds the fragments by continually moving them, 
throwing them towards the beach, rolling them back again. Only 
the harder stones imbedded in the rock can withstand this action 
and are not ground up, but merely rounded and smoothed, almost 
polished by it. ; ; 

Information.—Quartz is one of the most o—_ of minerals ; it 
forms a part of granite, the principal part of puddingstone. Sand 
and sandstone consists of small grains of quartz. (Prove tt.) 
It occurs sometimes in clear crystals, transparent glass ; these are 
called rock-crystals; they are used in jewelry under the name of 
Rhine-stones, Alaska diamonds, etc. Amethyst is purple quartz, 
smoky quartz ; Cairngorm stone is quartz with a brown or almost 
black tint; milky quartz is milk white; rose quartz is a pink 
variety ; yellow quartz is sometimes called false topaz. All these 
varieties resemble somewhat glass ; or we might say glass resem- 
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bles quartz. Indeed quartz is the most important i ient of 
glass. Quartz alone cannot be melted, but by mixing it with 
soda, or lime, or lead, or certain other substances, or several of 
these things together, and heating it strongly, it will melt and form 
lass. 

There are other varieties of quartz which have a waxy appear- 
ance, such as flint, which was used in starting the fire before 
matches were invented, while the Indians and other savage 
nations made arrow heads and spear-points from it. The beauti- 
ful banded agate, the onyx, the red carnelian, the bluish chalcedony, 
are among these varieties. Jasper is a dull, impure quartz, gener- 
ally containing iron ; it is red, yellow, or brown, sometimes green 
with red spots, when it is called blood-stone. Probably you can 
get some jasper and flint for your collection. 

Some quartz contains water, such as the geyser stone and sili- 
cious tufa, which is deposited in the basins and outflows of many 
geysers; also the beautiful precious opal, the fire opal, milk opal, 
and the wood opal, which is petrified wood. Thus quartz isa 
most interesting mineral with many varied forms and various 
uses; we should become well acquainted with it so as to recog- 
nize it wherever we meet it. 


* 
Home-Made Charts. (Language.) 


By ANNA B. BADLAM, Principal of Training School, 
Lewiston, Me. 


Material—A quantity of brown manilla paper sheets, two nar- 
row strips of wood as long as the width of the paper sheets, six or 
eight stout tacks, two screw rings, a rubber marking pen (to be 
found at any wholesale stationer’s), a bottle of black and one 
of red ink. 

Design.—To preserve in a permanent form much of the devel- 
opment work and the drill work that come with every class. 


WORD-BUILDING, 


Page 1: Arranged for word-building, exercises in phonics, 
and spelling, also sentence-building. 
Example : 
at 
c at 
m at 
f at etc. 


N. B, The initial letter of each word in red ink. 
Successive pages arranged to give similar exercises with such 
“key-words,” as 


Page I 2 3 4 
an in It and 
etc. etc. etc etc. 
5 6 7 8 
all old ear eat 
etc. etc. ete. etc, 
Method: 1. Lead the class to recognize the fact that the “ key- 


word” is found in each new word. 2. Give special attention to 
the initial letter in each case, and train the class to enunciate 
each sound clearly and distinctly. 3. Have each word spelled by 
sound and by detter only when it can be grasped as a whole, or 
recognized at sight. 4. Have each word used in a simple sen- 
tence. 5. Weave the words built on any “key-word” into a 
story and make a pause at each word of the “ key-word ” voca- 
bulary; as each special word is woven into the story, have some 
child in readiness with the pointer to find the word for the class ; 
if a mistake is made, allow some child to correct the first child 
and to take his place at the chart. 


STEM-BUILDING, 


Page I. Arranged to teach the formation of words from stems, 
the various suffixes and prefixes, so that the stem being known, 
much of the time usually expended in learning to spell isolated and 
unrelated words may be saved. 

Example : 
Do your work, and do it well, 
; Whether you wréte, or read, or spell. 

N. B. Words in Italics to be written in red ink. 


LESSON I. 
work = work 
work+s = works 
work+er = worker 
work +ed = worked 
work + ing = working 


N. B. Write all additions to the stem in red ink. 

Method: 1, Callon some child to pronounce and spell the 
stem, 2, Call on individual pupils to form new words by the ad- 
dition of some letter or letters to the stem. 3. Question each 
pupil as to the manner in which he made the new ward from the 
stein, whether by adding s, er, ed, or ing to the stem word. 4. 
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Have each new word used in a simple sentence. 5. Use for a 
“ busy-work ” exercise by having the lesson copied, and original 
sentences containing the words written upon the slates. 


LEsSON II, 
spell = spell 
spell+s = spells 
spell+ed = spelled 
spell+er = speller 
spell+ing= spelling 
LESSON III. 
read = read 
reaad+s = _ reads 
read+er — _ reader 
read+ing= reading 


read (érregudar form for past time, with 
change of pronunciation, not spelling). 


Lesson IV. 
write = write 
write + s = writes 
write—e+er = _ writer 
write—e-+ ing = writing 


wrote (change of sound and selling in irregu- 
Zar form for past time). 


LESSON V 
do = do 
do + ing = doing 
do+ es = does 


(change of pronunciation.) 


N. B. Have various sentences used to illustrate use of do and 
does ; do not and does not. 
LESSON VI. 
CONTRACTIONS, 
do not don’t 
does not doesn’t 
n(o)t = n't 


N. B. Give various board exercises, and allow the pupils to 
change the original expression to the contraction and vice versa. 

Successive pages arranged to develop special prefixes and suf- 
fixes, the doud/e consonant before adding zag in such words as 
run, nod, etc., various examples of contractions, special cases of 
trregular forms of action words, and illustrations of special 
rules in spelling as: come, coming ; day, daily ; try, tried ; shelf, 
shelves ; stone, stony ; step, stepping ; shop, shopper, etc. 


WORDS OF SIMILAR SOUND. 


Page |. 
pane pain 
fare fair 
two to 
too 
pare pair 
pear 


Method: Wave the first form of each word pronounced and 
carefully spelled. Use one form of the word many times in sen- 
terces, original with the class, before attempting the other form 
or forms of the word, 

N. B. Use the board for all sentence work. 

Successive pages to illustrate such difficulties as would trouble 
children in using words of similar sound, but of different meaning, 
when we demand written work from them. 


CONTRASTS, 
Page I. 
long short 
rough smooth 
thick thin 
tall short 
tender tough ete. 
N. B. The best German text-books teach always by contrast: 


Write the contrast of each word in red ink. 

Method: “ave each word and its contrast used in simple sen- 
tences. If possible, have objects or pictures of objects at hand to 
illustrate the contrast of quality 

Successive pages to illustrate such words as children would be 
apt to need in conversation, or writing, when dealing with quali- 
ties of objects. 


ASSOCIATED WORDS 
Design: To supply the class with all necessary words for a 


vocabulary on any subject. 
Material: Various bright-colored pictures from such toy 


books as “‘ Domestic Animals,” “ Farm Animals,” and any collec- 
tion of pictures suitable for language lessons. 
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bird —> but 
b V Vv 
fl ( straw 
tree } large 7 | hay 
Example : tall 4 hair 
nest | leaves 
| | twigs 
Vv 
eggs —> blue, small 
birdies 
INCIDENTAL. 
sit mother teach 
keep feed learn 
warm bugs to fly 
hatch worms to sing 


Successive pages to develop needed vocabularies on any sub- 
ject. 

Method: 1. Develop by skilful questions and reference to the 
associated words a simple oral story from the class. 2. For 
“ busy-work ” allow the children to write sentences from the vo- 
cabulary. 3. Select the list of sentences that will make the most 
connected story and write it upon the board for the class to copy. 
4. Read for contrast any list of unconnected sentences that the 
class may be its own critic, as to what is good, what is poor, in the 
work presented. 

N. B. Other ways of adding valuable exercises to a chart of 
this description will present themselves to each teacher according 
to the needs of her class. These directions aim only to be sug- 
gestive, not exhaustive. 

¥* 


Teaching Composition. 


By HENRY G, SCHNEIDER, Grammar School Principal, 
New York City. 


It is a common practice of primary teachers, when taking up 
language work with “ chalk, ” for example, as the object talked 
about, to ask for “the story of the chalk.” The scholar says, “‘ The 
chalk is white ; it makes a mark on the board.” Asa consequence 
their scholars even in the higher grades consider every composi- 
tion asa“ story.” They fail, or their teachers fail, to impress up- 
on their minds that a composition may bea description or an 
explanation as well as a story. Would not the same result be 
obtained by asking for a sentence about the chalk: The reason 
I mention it is this: I entered a fourth grade grammar class to 
give a lesson on Minerals, Quartz being the subject, and almost 
every composition handed in after the lesson was headed, “ Story 
of Quartz.” After a brief explanation, on my next visit, of the differ- 
ence between a description, a narration, and an explanation, and 
the necessary questioning, I divided the class into three divisions 
and asked one to describe the quartz pebble shown, to tella sory 
about it, and of the third I required an explanation of it. 

We had asked first its me They said it looked like an 
ellipse ; “but an ellipse is a plane figure; the pebble is a solid.” 
What do you call the solid (holding it up) that looks like an oval ? 

“ Ovoid,” came from all parts of the room. Then what ought 
the solid like an ellipse, be called ? “Ellipsoid,” ventured one and 
all agreed that the pebble might be called ellipsoidal in shape. 
They felt itand said it was hard. They tried to scratch glass 
with it and succeeded in making a deep mark. They tried to 
mark it with a knife and failed. Drop) in water and in acid it 
would not dissolve. Cracked with a hammer the shining surface 
of the crystals was seen. Therefore, the children said it had the 
properties of quartz; hence they agreed it was a quartz pebble. 
Now write a descripton of it. Here is one that was written: 

“The white pebble shown was an eeigeens ; the outside was rough and dulled; 
we could not scratch it with a steel knife. We could make a long mark on glass 
with it. The pebble did not dissolve in water or acid. When cracked with a 
hammer the broken edges seemed to be shining crystals which we saw to be 
crystals under the magnifying glass. So we call this a quartz pebble.” 

“Now,” said the teacher, “I will tell the story of the pebble, 
if none of you can do it.” Well, Anna, what can you say? 

“ Here I am, held up by a great tall woman,” said a little white stone ; “a, 
number of children are around me. Theysay Iam dull-white in color; they 
say I am like an ellipse in shape; they drop me in water and in acid ; 
they scratch me witha knife, but I am too proud to yield. rub me 
against the window-pane made of my cousins, quartz sand, but I make a deep 
mark where I kiss them. ‘O, it scratches glass it must be quartz,’ ow 
Now they take a hammer and break me in two ; they see by hy ine surface 


and say -I must be quartz. And the teacher tells how ‘ound me on the 
shore last vacation, picked me up, and brought me to school for her lesson.” 
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Asan explanation of the quartz, the teacher draws out the facts 
of how waves break off bits of quartz cliffs; these fall at the base 
(Can they dissolve?) Then there they lie, rolled over and over }; 
each wave ; what does this do ? It knocks off corners and make 
them round. Teacher illustrates by getting a square block o; 
stick and cutting off edges into octagonal and sixteen-side prism 
until round stick is the result. 

At last our pebble lies there in the sand, no longer a quartz fray. 
ment but a round, white pebble. . 

What has been taught? 1. Three kinds of composition. 
description, narration, and explanation. 2. Orderly inquiry into 
properties of the pebble. 3. The correct drawing of inferences from 
observed facts, and lastly their orderly array into a good composi- 
tion. 

Do not these results prove that our teachers cam secure variety 
in composition in this way ? P 


x 


A Phonetic Exercise. 


By E. E. Kenyon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The children had learned the marks for the long and short 
vowels and knew the powers of all the consonants. 
The teacher wrote the following on the board to amuse them: 


ab éb ib Sb wtb 


The children sounded them and pronounced them “ funny 
words.” The teacher pronounced them no words at all, erased 
them in apparent disgust, and tried again : 


an én in On tin 


Sounding these, the children discovered three words, which the 
teacher erased, saying : 
“What can I do with these others to make words of them?” 
The suggestions she received resulted in Aen and dun. 
Erasing, she wrote : 


at 6 it St tt 


At and zt being dismissed as good children, who did all their 
work, the rest were “kept in” and shown how to dress them- 
selves properly. Results, e¢, hot, nut. 

Next the vowels appeared, in single column, without any 
marks. 

Teacher—This may be—? 

Pupils—It may be 4 or a. 

Teacher—It zs—? (supplying the mark.) 

Pupils—It is a. 

And so on, down the column, giving all their long sounds. 

Teacher—This was & It is—? (Prefixing an 1.) 

Pupils—It is 1a. 

' L having been prefixed to all, the pupils pronounce, 1a, lé, li, 
0, lu. 

Teacher—This was la. It zs—? (Prefixing a c.) 

Pupils—It is cla. 

‘This column is completed and pronounced—cla, clé, cli, clo, 


clu. 

Pupil—Cla sounds like a word. 

Teacher—Adding the y). Now it zs a word.) 

The c’s were erased and p’s substituted. Again y had to be 
added to make play. 


Supplementary. 


Indoor Amusements. 


AN ART GALLERY. 


The following device for a sociable or school entertainment of 
any kind, always proves interesting, and is very easily carried out. 
One teacher raised a good share of a library fund in this way with 
very little trouble. 

If there is a small side room that can be used for the art gal- 
lery, so much the better, but a corner or side of the school-room 
curtained off will answer very nicely. A rod or a strong line run 
across the room will serve for a foundation for the drapery, which 
may be of colored cheese-cloth, cretonne, flags, or anything 
available. The drapery must be caught up in the center for an 
entrance, and a Chinese lantern hung for a welcome. Make the 
interior as pretty and tasteful as possible with plants, flowers, 
flags, fans, and Chinese lanterns. Some of the art treasures may 
be disposed on a little table at the side of the room, and others 
hung on the walls. Two or three girls, dressed in some fanciful 
costume of colored cheese-cloth should he chosen to show the 
pictures. 
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Now for the pictures. Ofcourse the whole thing is a burlesque, 
though from the catalogue which is presented at the door, the 
visitor has reason to expect a fine collection of pictures. 

At an entertainment of this kind that caused much merriment, 
the following pictures were shown. These are given as sugges- 
tions. The teacher and pupils, will, no doubt, think of many 
others equally good. 

“A View of Havana” was a cigar. “A Bridal Scene’”’ was 
nothing more or less than a bridle hung up on the wall. “ Sweet 
Sixteen” is a charming title, and the picture was easily made by 
sixteen pieces of candy. It may be well to warn the visitors not 
to “sample” these or the number will dwindle rapidly. 

“ Before Tea” and “ After Tea” were two companion pieces 
represented by the letters S and U made from pasteboard. “A 
Family Jar” was a Mason quart jar. “A Member of Noah’s 
Family ” was a ham gracefully suspended on the wall. “ The 
Light of Other Days” was a tallow candle. “A Roll on the 
Grass” calls up a frolic of merry children, but it really was a 
breakfast roll reclining on a plate of grass. 

The condiments pepper, salt, vinegar, and mustard constituted 
“The Four Seasons,” and “A little Indian,” was really a little 
indian (meal), “A Ruin in China” explained itself, and “ Time 
and Tide” wasa clock and a piece of rope with a conspicuous 
knot in it. 

If the pupils are clever about drawing they may print or write 
the catalogues, decorating the outside with sketches. The title 
of each piece should be attached to it, also the number, so it can 

eadily be found. Adelaide L. Rouse. 
WuHatT Am I? 
(The object of this game is to secure freedom of expression and to cultivate 


the perceptive faculties. The teacher personates some object and is questioned 
by the pupils. The game may be utilized in geography, history, and literature.) 


Are you an animal? No; 

Then you have nolife? No; I have no life. 

Are you made of wood? Sometimes I am made of wood. 

Are you useful ? Some people find me very useful. 

Do they dig you out of the ground? I am never dug out of 
the ground. 

Are you ever found on trees? No;I am not found on trees. 

Do boys have you? Boys are always glad to have me. 

Do girls and ladies have you? Yes; sometimes girls and ladies 
have me. 

- you ever made of metal? Oh, yes! I am often made of 
metal. 

Can you make a noise? I always make a noise; sometimes a 
very loud noise. 

In the spring do boys make you of birch bark ? 
the country make me of birch bark. 

Do engines have you? Yes; every engine has me. 

Do conductors and policemen have you? Yes; conductors and 
policemen have me. 

Are you useful to the postman ? 
useful. 

You go hunting sometimes, don’t you? 
take me with them. 

The men in steamboats talk to each other with you, don’t they? 
Yes ; if it were not for me many accidents must happen. 

They put you on dangerous rocks at sea, don’t they? 
am sometimes put on rocks at sea. 

Don’t you call a great many men to work, in the morning, and 
atnoon? Yes; I say to the men, “ Time to goto work!” 

In China the men who live on rafts use you to call their ducks 
home at night, don’t they? Yes; the Chinese call their ducks 
with me. 

Then are you made of ivory ? 
me my name. 

Is your name ‘ Whistle’? Yes, my name is whistle. £. A. F. 


I am not an animal. 


Yes; boys in 


The postman finds me very 


Yes; hunters often 


Yes; I 


Yes ; I am made of ivory. Ask 


A RHYMING GAME, 


A pupil selects a word, and gives a word rhyming with it. The 
other players guess it, giving the definitions of the words they 
think of, and not saying the words. It is played in this way : 

“1 think of a word ; it rhymes with gzr/. 

“Can you throw it ?” 

“Tt is not Aur/.” 

“Is ita jewel?” 

“Itis not pearl.” 

“Is it a title?” 

“It is not ear/.” 

“Can you close it ?”’ 

“It 2s furl.” 


The words need not be spelled alike if the sound is the same, 
as the object is not to make correct poetry. 


> 


_ Dear Sirs :—\ have just received the Primary number of THE 

SCHOOL JOURNAL, which seems to me to be one of the best of 

the many good numbers you have issued. Prof. C. B. WIE. 
State Normal School, Florence, Ala. 
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The Educational Field. 





Dr. J. L. M. Curry. 


Dr. Curry was born in Georgia, in 1825. 
tors were Scotch and English; material, Welsh and French. He 
graduated from the university of Georgia, 1843, and Dane law 
school, Harvard university, 1845. Mercer university, and university 


His paternal ances- 


of Georgia gave him the degree of LL.D. He was three times a 
member of the legislature of Alabama where he advocated taxation 
to pay the state debt, internal improvements, and a system of public 
schools ; elector for Buchanan and representative in Congress, 1857- 
1861 ; member of Confederate congress, and one year in the army, 
serving on Gen. Jos. E. Johnston’s staff and as Lt. Col. of cavalry ; 
president of Howard college in Alabama ; has declined more than a 
dozen offers of presidencies of colleges and universities; was pro- 
fessor of English, of philosophy, and of constitutional and inter- 
national law in Richmond college, Virginia, and now the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees ; in 1881, appointed general agent 
of the Peabody education fund; in 1885, minister plenipotentiary 
to Spain. On his resignation after three years’ service, with 
highest personal commendation from Secretary Bayard and Pres. 
Cleveland, he re-entered the Peabody work, which had been held 

en for his return. In 1890, he was elected a member of the J. F. 
Slater fund and made chairman of the educational committee, so 
that now, being a member of both boards, he is sen 
charged with the administration of these two great funds. A bold, 
outspoken friend of the free education of both races, he has 
spoken all over the South and has addressed more legislatures 
than any other American ever did. He has written much for 
newspapers and reviews, is the author of “ Constitutional Govern- 
ment in Spain,” and “Gladstone” and is now preparing an im- 
portant work, semi-political, semi-historical. Catholic in his re- 
ligious views, he is a decided Baptist and among his literary 
works is a little book on “ Establishment and Disestablishment 
or Progress of Soul Liberty in America,’ which has attracted 
much attention in England and the United States. 


* 


The Central Ohio Teachers’ Association was held at Dayton 
the past month, Mr. C. L. Van Clave, of Troy, president. iss 
Mary Gordon, training teacher of Columbus, conducted a recita- 
tion in Primary Reading ; Miss Jennie M. Langan, of Dayton, read 
a paper on “ What do we owe our Pupils?” There was an inter- 
esting discussion on “ What Can be Done to Make the Teachers 
More Efficient School Workers?’ Superintendent J. W. Mc 
Kinnon, Supt. E. B. Fox, of Xenia, Supt. C. W. Bennett, of 
Piqua, and Supt. Cox, of Chillicothe, joined in this discussion. At 
the evening session Prof. Geo. W. Howland, ex-superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, delivered the annual address. The subjec 
chosen was, “ Our Calling.” 

After showing that the teacher's life is one of self-sacrifice to 
a large extent, for which he received the thanks of men who had 
been benefited by the teacher's instruction, the orator said that 
“the great want for our schools to-day is a broader, truer scholar- 
ship in their teachers.” 

Among the resolutions offered was one to the effect, “that the 
thousand teachers of Ohio protest against the inadequate recog- 
nition of the American public schools—which now seems probable 
—by the Columbian Exposition, and respectfully but earnestly re- 
quested that a suitable building be erected and furnished with the 
most approved school appliances, in which building, besides the 
usual exhibition of school work, there shall be actual teaching in 
the various grades by well qualified teachers, and that thus the 
the educational dignity of this nation be maintained by bringing 


é 
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to the notice of our national guests the fact that our educational 
a has kept pace with our phenomenal material 
growth,” 


Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association. 


The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association met at Boston, No- 
vember 27. The address of Prof. Paul Hanus, of Harvard col- 
lege, dealt with the study of education : 


“Professional training for the teacher includes : 


(a) Scholarship, which is the fundamental quality of his train- 
-- Fay which he seeks in common with the non-professional 
8 nt. : 

(b) A knowledge of psychology,—not text-book psychology, 
but such a Seowinhon chicos through observation and reflec - 
tion, of the mind’s development and_ processes, as enables the 
teacher to enter into the child’s mental life and to learn how to 
facilitate the accomplishment of a difficult task; how to promote 
a pate in will power, to i new impulses, or the development 
of new affections. Such a nowledge of psychology readily yields 
a method of instruction. 

(c) A knowledge of the history of teaching. The account of 
the achievements in any particular human activity furnishes a 
range of ideals for comparison, for approval or disapproval, for 
modification, for rejection or adoption in the light of to-day. In- 
cidentally many useful rules for guidance in the actual work of 
teaching are discussed and No previous age has ever 
attained to the enormous range of activities which characterize 
modern society. Yet the present is not independent of the past. 
“If we ignore the past we cannot understand the present or fore- 


cast the future,” 

(d) A know! of educational theories and practices. While 
education is not to be studied within the limits of any system of 

, no thoughtful person is likely to underestimate the 

value of a ete of the philosophical convictions of the great 
workers, theoretical and practical, in the domain of education. 

The modern student of education, whether teacher or not, will 
realize that the need of just ideals, of definite aims, is felt to-day 
as it never was before. What are we doing to make our aims 
definite and our work efficient? Are we satisfied with the old 
school curriculum, or can we save both time and strength % ae 
propriate eliminations and changes in its subject matter ? 
we specialize early in the pupil’s career? hat principles are 
deducible from the sciences to which the educationist turns for 
guidance? Whois to blame, the community, the teacher, or the 
pupil, for failure to achieve desired results ? t do we know 
of contemporary educational reforms at home and abroad? How 
shall we solve the problems of physical training, manual training, 
moral training.” 


The address of Pres. Hyde, of Bowdoin college, pointed out 
ethical resources for the teacher : 


“The first is discipline. Punishment is moral vaccination. It 
inflicts a lesser to avert the greater evil of a lawless and wilful 
life. To withhold merited punishment from a child is to become 
a@ partnerin his present guilt, and to inflict on him a lasting 
wrong. 

The second ethical resource is personal influence. That pas- 
sionate devotion to ideal excellence which is the soul of virtue 
does not come to the child in the abstract. The ideal must be in- 
carnate in some person whom he admires and trusts and loves. 
The power to come near to a child; to see life as he sees it; and to 
impart our ideals along the unresisting lines of sympathy and fel- 
low-feeling, is the secret of successful moral influence. The man 
must become in sympathy a boy who will help boys to become 
men. 

The third resource is institutions. The family is the mightiest 
moral influence we have. The breaking up of homes is the break- 
ing down of character. The school, apart from direct moral in- 
struction, can do much for the morals of its pupils. By enforcing 
yrometnees, order, obedience, neatness, and thoroughness the 
school can induce that subordination of private caprice to public 
authority which is the foundation of morality. The state, by 
defining and punishing crime; and still more by evoking loyalty 
and devotion, is a potent factor in moral education. 

The fo resource is literature. Books are stereotyped ideals. 
The librarian should be not merely the custodian, but the inter- 
preter and introducer of books to the reading public. 

The fifth ethical resource is yg othing is so fascinat- 
ing to young persons as thinking and talking about what is the 
wisest and best thing for them todo. Now this isthe very essence 
of philosophy. Go to a boy with a ready-made scheme of the uni- 
verse and try to force it upon him by authority or argument and 
he will bristle with as many objections as a Saggy has spines. 
But that is not rut That is dogmatism. d dogmatism 
is what above all else the youthful mind abhors. Cut and dried 
Sencetaecema of virtue and duty will make no practical impression 
upon the average healthy | or girl. If, however, you can start 

ith the concrete objects and facts of me | experience, arouse 
their interest in the practical problems which these objects pre- 
sent; let them think out for themselves the duties and the tempta- 
tions to which these concrete situations give rise ; let them reason 
out for themselves the reasonableness of virtue and the absurdity 
of vice; let them trace out the sure reward that accompanies vir- 
tue and the equally sure and swift penalty that must always 
follow vice, and you will enlist upon the side of righteousness 
and virtue the enthusiasm and ardor of their wills; the curiosity 
and the conviction of their minds.” 


The address of Mr, Frank A. Hill, master of the Cambridge 
English high school, showed the relation of primary and sec- 
ondary education to collegiate in a graphic form. 

A capital talk on “ Nature Studies” was given by Miss S. E. 
Brassill, of Quincy : 

“Nature studies should do for the pupil three things: First, they 
should give to him a knowledge of facts in regard to the world in 
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which he lives. Second, they should train his powers of observa” 
tion. Third, they should develop in him a love for nature. This 
last is of the greatest importance and is the test of the work done. 

Pupils in the p es should be taught to recognize and 
name the objects studied. They need particular and exact names: 
not tec , but correct common names. They should study 
parts and qualities of objects, with the uses, or habits, growing 
out of these. They should make simple comparisons for differ- 
ences and resemblances. These kinds of work move along paral- 
lel after the first lesson. 

In the lowest grades, the work begins with oral conversation 
lessons. As busy-work the names may be copied for written form, 
spelling and writing: later, whole stories embodying facts to be 
remembered. These stories, on the blackboard or chart, may be 
used as a reading lesson, the objects may be used to illustrate 
number problems, thereby fixing oral names. Moulding and 
drawing should be used as means of expression. Collections 


may be s' 

The teacher who knows the subject scientifically needs to guard 
against telling pupils too much. The teacher should begin her 
preparation by studying specimens in the same way that pupils 
are expected to begin their work. Reading may follow such 
study, but should not precede it, and is best i: not too technical.” 


Supt. Thos. M. Balliet, superintendent of Springfield schools 
was absent, but his paper on ‘“‘ Teaching Fractions and Percent- 
age” was read: 


“‘1. Numbers must not be identified with objects, neither must 
they be identified with figures. Figures are concrete symbols, 
and not abstract numbers. They form the technical ngee* of 
ane ; and teaching figures is, therefore, giving a “‘ language 
esson. 

2. Number is in its very nature abstract. The distiction of 
*concrete’’ and “‘ abstract,” as applied to numbers, is a psycholo- 
gical distinction, not a mathematical one ; it belongs to aogics 
and has no place in a text-book on arithmetic. It refers to the 
— modes under which the mind conceives, or “ thinks,’’ num- 

rs. 

8. The general notion of number—of “one or more than one”’ 
—must be win dist hed by the teacher from the idea or 
knowledge, of individ numbers. The former is gotten by in- 
tuition’ (whatever the origin of the ‘intuitions’ may be), the 
latter by analysis and synthesis. 

4. The analyses and syntheses by which a knowledge of individ- 
ua) numbers is gained -in the elementary work must made ob- 
my oy It is not sufficient that the mere concept of the num- 

r be gained objectively—the thought processes themselves must 
be performed a 

5. Hence in a subject like fractions, it is not sufficient to give a 
pupil the general idea of a fraction objectively ; he must be taught 
Ppjectively the thought processes of addition, subtraction, muiti- 
plication and division, as also of reduction, etc. 

6. After he has been made familiar with these fom processes 
in the concrete, he must be taught the language in which they are 
capeeeess, and must be trained to do ready thinking in this sym- 
bolic language, i. e., thorough drill in figure work must follow the 
objective work. 

he same is true of percentage. 

7. In the Springfield schools, pupils, during the first four years, 
learn to perform all the processes of fractions concretely, and are 
taught all the ‘‘cases” in percentage. Besides this, they make the 
easier steps from the concrete work to the figure work, and deduce 
their own rules for the work. I have worked out a similar 
plan for the teaching of decimals. 

8. In the fifth year, they drop objective work in these subjects 
almost entirely and receive thorough in the figure work. 

In the first lessons on percentage the rates correspond to the 


fractions. bi } bhbbdigs 
> 4,43 4 3. by ES 85 vo Wy ete. 

are taken and edie as aliquoit parts of numbers. Later the 
smaller rates, such as 5%, 8%, etc., are taken up when thestep from 
the concrete work to the figure work is made. 

10. Experience has shown me that percentage, and likewise deci- 
mals, can be «i with ease and —y- - the third and fourth 

ears of school. Their more difficult applications, of course, be- 
ong to the more advanced grades. 


This was followed by an interesting class exercise, conducted 
by Miss Lizzie A. Beggs, principal York St. primary school, 
Springfield, exemplifying the principles stated by Supt. Balliet. 
She was loudly applauded. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer discussed 
Teachers’ Manners :” 


“I don’t put training first. In a teacher I want character, high and noble, 
first : next, manners ; third, learning; fourth, professional training. 

I know that is heresy in this presence. ‘ . 

“ The s of our teachers everywhere, in the street, in the church, must 
show us all the rest. ae 

* Often a flower on the desk, slippers or shoes that have no noise in them, a 
pretty brooch, will do more than anything else. : 

as Your teachers want to cultivate a sweet and strong voice. Some of us can- 
not have it, because our great-great fathers did not give ittous. — 

“The more I go about among schools the more I begin to realize that 
there are thousands of little folks who have as their highest ideal in grace, in 
morals, in character, in dress, their teacher. 

“If I were hiring a teacher for children who were dear to me, I would not 
hire him if I did not feel that he was a gentleman in his life, and manners, and 
instincts, and imagination. 


Samuel Elliot, ex-City Supt. of Schools, discussed “ Moral Stan- 
dards :” 


“All means are far inferior to a change proposed in the moral standards of 
the schools, 

“Call it reform, call it merely ooenians of what has been latent or uncon- 
sciously employed ; a change of ards is essential to moral training. a 

> Effort, rather than achievement, should rank highest. What a ch id tries 
to do, and perseveres in trying to do, against physical or intellectual disadvan- 
ques worthy of all honor. 

brightest pupil is not the best. 


“Influence of the 
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: cing ae on this principle of effort leads to another standard of high 
importance. sense of justice needs to be trained, not only for school days, 
but forall after life; and to deal with them as are generally dealt with, 
ignoring their exertions and their capacities, is to blunt their sense of justice 
— ee which study and every work of man is to 

ly, and including everything, is the standard of character rather than 
knowledge. It is character that constitutes the power which children should be 
taught to strive after, and to use for others as well as themselves.” 

be 


“ 


*’Turn back ambition, selfish s ie, delight in superficial prizes of e 
i. — powers of our So oe 
’ regarded as we may reveren 

is regarded by God, and there will be no lack of moral bales. , 





The twenty-fifth annual session of the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Riverside Dec. 28-31. Among the subjects 
to be considered are the following : “‘ What can the University do for 
the Teacher ?” by Earl Barnes, Leland Stanford, Jr., University ;” 
“ Agassiz as a Teacher,” by David S. Jordan, president Leland 
Stanford, Jr., university; ‘The Object of the Public School,” by 
Mrs. E. B. Purnell, Sacramento ; “ Toil and Toilers,” by Miss Emily 
A. Rice, State Normal School, Chico. A generous allotment of 
time has been made for discussions on the subjects of “‘ Examina- 
tion and Promotion”; “City and County Supervision,” and 
“High School Work.” The subjects of .“ Science,” “ English,” 
and “ Primary and Kindergarten,” are considered separately. The 
well known names of Supt. Alex. E. Frye, of San Bernardino, and 
Editor Fisher, of Pacific Fournal of Education, are among those 
appointed for discussion. Homer B. Sprague, of .Berkeley, will 
lecture in the evening session. It is noticeable that the names of 
eight ladies as authors of “papers” appear on this program. 
i this argue that California is a golden state for woman in 
education ; 





The interesting case of the little deaf, dumb, and blind girl, Wil- 
lie Robin, who was brought before THE JOURNAL readers last 
summer (July 11) is receiving world-wide attention. She is a 
member of the Kindergarten School for the Blind, Perkins insti- 
tute, Boston, Mass., and is still struggling for a knowledge of the 
outside world through the sense of touch. ‘There is much in- 
volved in this case to the students of psychological facts, that will 
make her a focus of thought and attention through the future 
years of her development, and not only as an intellectual phenom- 
enon will her peculiar case be followed. There is a deeper ques- 
tion involved : she has never yet learned of anything connected 
with the Deity. All religious ideas have been kept away from 
her. She has never heard a word that would lead her to make a 
single inquiry on religious subjects. She has been to church, but 
it means aut Oo to her, and she has’no idea why people go there. 
Mr. Anagnos, director of the kindergarten, proposes to keep 
her in the dark about all these things, and thus to ascertain if a 
human being, with a mind as quick and alert as is hers, will come, 
unaided, to question as to any First Cause of the world about her. 
The question as to whether + hae is planted in every human soul 
an innate idea of a God, will find an answer in the life of this little 
girl, as soon as she becomes sufficiently familiar with the outside 
world to come naturally to question the why and the Aow of the 
first beginning of things. 


R. J. Hewton, M. A., principal of the academy, Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, in speaking to the teachers at the recent state associa- 
tion in Vermont said he brought with him the greetings of the 
teachers of Quebec province, and in addition came to the Green 
Mountain state to express the good wishes of the land of the 
Beaver and Maple Leaf, but most of all, because he brought to 
the adherents of that beautiful flag that has proudly floated for 
over a century from Canada to far Mexico, greetings from that 
older flag which for a thousand years has braved the battle and 
the breeze, and on whose glorious folds the sun never ceases to 
shine. It was right that sister associations should exchange greet- 
ings, but it was especially right that they, who had gone out from 
the old home, and had developed a system of constitutional gov- 
ernment worthy of universal admiration, should exchange cordial 
good wishes with those who remained in the old home, and had 
there devel a system of representative government, which he 
as a Canadian believed to be still more admirable. It was a 
promising sign of the times, that they, as teachers, could meet on 
a common platform under two such flags ; flags that were the em- 
blems of the Anglo-Saxon race ; flags that for centuries had been, 
individually and collectively, the banner of liberty and human ad- 
vancement. 

This happy expression of fraternal feeling between teachers in 
different countries, voices the oneness of sentiment that is ever 
the result of common work for the uplifting of the human race. 





The Kindergarten for the Blind is a favorite charity of Boston, 
Mass. A doll show has just been held in that city for the benefit 
of this school, which is constantly growing in numbers, usefulness, 
and popularity—in everything except money. 


The readers of THE JOURNAL are requested to send us clippings 
of educational movements (with name of paper) whenever they 
see them, will aid the editor of the Fze/d and he will be 
grateful for their aid. Let every one send in contributions. 
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Correspondence. 


What can I do best with busy-work in a school of about forty pupils? 
I have a class of six learning to read ; eight in first reader. six in 
second reader, twelve in third reader, and ten in fourth reader. I 
feel determined to get out of the rut in which they have been run- 
ning. While I have a pretty good idea of a course of study, larger 
than the ‘three R’s (being an Oswego graduate), I do not clearly 
know how to give occupations that will educate. Shall I give occu- 
pation anyhow and leave the educative results to take care of 
themselves, . 

To be able to lay out occupations for your school will require 
labor and thought, but it will repay you. “ Busy-work” includes 
occupations the pupil will carry on at his seat with but little, if 
any, oversight from you. To do this with your five classes will 
demand the aid of some of your older pupils. Busy-work is 
doing of some kind: (1) Writing on slate, paper, and blackboard— 
(a) copying of what you have put on the B. B; (4) reproductions; 
(c) description of pictures; (@) of objects. (2.) Drawing. (3.) 
(a) Stringing straws, beads, tablet laying, paper folding, picture 
cutting, scrap-book work, spool-work, cardboard embroidery, slat- 
plaiting, neat weaving, sewing, pease-work, paper flower making, 
use of tools. 

You should have “ Love’s Industrial Education” as a guide, for 
this field is a much harder one than “ hearing " reading lessons, 
etc., because it is a new field. We warn you not to give up the 
thought of getting out of “the rut” in which most of our schools 
are plunged. “ Busy-work” means a good deal more than keep- 
ing the children employed ; it means education of a higher order 
than you reach by hearing lessons. 





I would be greatly obliged if you would tell me how to conduct a 
class in supplementary reading. | do not understand how we can 
have supplementary reading with but one book or paper. 

Neb. M. A. S. 


You are right. It is difficult to understand, how a class of 
fifteen or twenty can be said to have supplementary reading with 
one book. Still if the requisite number of books cannot be had, 
ingenious teachers have found ways to get a variety in the man- 
ner and matter of reading, with only one book. Here 1s one way. 
One pupil can be called on to read “at sight” standing in front of 
class while the others listen, ready to reproduce orally if called upon, 
what has just been read, or to mal themselves. By frequent 
changes in pupils in this manner of reading, the interest can be 
maintained, if the book is simple enough for “sight” reading. No 
class would like to sit and hear a reader stumble over new words, 
and in this way of conducting a reading exercise the lesson is not 
supposed to have been prepared in class recitation beforehand, 
and the reading should be of a simpler character than usual grade 
work. 

Another way to get a variety in reading is to select a news- 
paper story and paste it upon stout paper; cut it into as many 
slices as there are pupils, numbering each portion of the story, 
allowing the class to look a few minutes at their papers, before 
they are requested to turn them face down (to prevent inattention). 
Call cane oe pupils to read by their numbers, which will keep 
them on the alert, if the numbers were not distributed in regular 
order. 

But the best thing to do, is to induce your “ board ” or trustees 
to give you sufficient supplementary reading to supply each pupil 
with a book. If you do not succeed in this, get up an entertain- 
ment and buy them yourself. 


Why do the clouds become black befure a thunderstorm ? 

The color of clouds depends somewhat on their density, but 
mainly on their relative position to the sun. A rain storm a few 
rods in diameter has a dirty brown color; if a mile or more in 
diameter it is a dense greyish brown. Clouds illuminated on the 
side towards the observer are white, or white and grey; with the 
cloud between the sun and the observer they are white, grey, or 
black, according to the thickness of the cloud mass a the 
amount of light intercepted. If near the horizon, however, with 
the sun behind the cloud, the latter varies from yellow or golden 
to purple and black. There is no special rule for thunder clouds ; 
the outlying flecks are usually grey, white, or golden, according to 

ition; the mass of the cloud is black or dark grey because of 


its density. TROIS ETOILEs, 
What is Celluloid, and how made? 
Philadelphia. R.G. 
Cotton is soaked in nitric and sulphuric acid (one to two parts) 
a short time and then washed and dried. Then it is put into cam- 


phor and alcohol ; this is heated to drive off the alcohol, and then 
rolled between warm rollers. 


Catarrh is caused by scrofulous taint in the blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla pur- 
ifies the blood. Try it. 
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Important Events, &c. 


News Summary. 


NOVEMBER 20.—A rumor that Lord Stanley will resign the gov- 
ernor-generalship of Canada.—Railroads blocked with wheat cars 
causing a coal famine in Minneapolis. 

NOVEMBER 21.—M. de Giers says a formal treaty of alliance be- 
tween France and Russia is unnecessary. 

NOVEMBER 22.—Many famished Russian peasants sick from eat- 
ing the flesh of horses and cattle. 

NOVEMBER %3.—A heavy storm does much damage in Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. 

NOVEMBER 24.—Death of Don Luis Huller, called the Jay Gould 
of Mexico, and the founder of a Mormon colony in that country. — 
President Carnot signs a bill to establish a board of arbitration of 
labor disputes. 

NOVEMBER 25.—Grain blockade in Buffalo, with elevators full, 
and no cars to move them. 

NOVEMBER 26.—Funeral of Gov. Alvin P. Hovey, of Indiana. 

NOVEMBER 27.—Influenza spreading in Denmark.—A free trade 
treaty negotiated with Hawaii. 

NOVEMBER 28.—Cyrus W. Field very ill. 

NOVEMBER 29.—A blizzard in Norfolk, Va., the earliest snow- 
storm ever known there.—Tracy, Minn., nearly destroyed by fire. 
—King Christian of Denmark greeted by Emperor William at 
Potsdam. 

NovEMBER 80.--Rio Grande do Sul still opposes orders from Rio 
Janeiro.—President Montt, of Chile, refuses the large sum of 
money voted to certain leaders of the revolution by congress. 








THE ELECTORAL VOTE OF THE STATES. 


Under the old apportionment by which the presidental election 
of 1888 was held, there were 401 electoral votes. Twenty new 
electoral votes have been created since by the admission of Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Washington, and Wyom- 
ing. The states that gained votes by the census of 1890 are as 
follows: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 1; California, 1; Colorado, 1; 
Georgia, 1; Illinois, 2; Kansas, 1; Massachusetts, 1; Michigan, 1; 
Minnesota, 2; Missouri, 1; Nebraska, 3; New Jersey, 1; Oregon, 
1; Pennsylvania, 2; Texas, 2; Wisconsin, 1. 

The states will have the following electoral vote in 1892: Ala- 
bama, 11; Arkansas, 8; California, 9; Colorado, 4; Connecticut, 6; 
Delaware, 3; Florida, 4; Georgia, 13; Idaho, 3; Illinois, 24; Indi- 
ana, 15; Iowa, 13; Kansas, 10; Kentucky, 13; Louisiana, 8; Maine, 
6; Maryland, 8; Massachusetts, 15; Michigan, 14; Minnesota, 9; 
Mississippi, 9; Missouri, 17; Montana, 3; Nebraska, 8; Nevada, 
8; New Hampshire, 4; New Jersey, 10; New York, 36; North 
Carolina, 11; North Dakota, 3 ; Ohio, 23; Oregon, 4; Pennsylvania, 
82; Rhode Island, 4; South Carolina, 9: South Dakota, 4; Tenn- 
essee, 12; Texas, 15; Vermont, 4; Virginia, 12; Washington, 4; 
West Virginia, 6; Wisconsin, 12; Wyoming, 3. Total, 444. 





THE BERING SEA QUESTION. 

A case of international importance was recently argued in the 
United States surpreme court. Some time ago a Canadian sealer 
was seized in Bering sea and declared forfeited by the United 
States district court of Alaska. It was claimed that the vessel 
was seized more than three miles from shore and therefore with- 
out the jurisdiction of the United States, On this ground the case 
was appealed to the supreme court. The object of the appeal is to 
get an opinion as to the claim of the United States to sole juris- 
diction in Bering sea. 





A PLoT DISCOVERED IN RussIA.— Russian government has 
just discovered a plot for the creation ofa representative assembly. 
The marshals in the different parts of the empire have been warned 
that they will be held responsible for any demonstrations 
against the government. Inspectors in the employ of the gov- 
ernment make searches of the rooms of students and also of their 
libraries. Every book of a political characteris seized. The con- 
spirators in St. Petersburg were found to be only part of a very 
pumerous band whose headquarters was in Moscow. About 
sixty members of the nobility and others have been arrested. 


BALMACEDA’s SUPPORTERS TO BE TRIED.—'The members of the 
ex-president’s cabinet and a number of other Chileans who held 
high official positions under him will be tried for disobeying the 
constitution and the misuse of funds. If found guilty they will 
have to repay, as much as they are able, of the funds unlawfully 
spent during the late rebellion. Balmaceda spent $20,000,000 to 
keep his power. His opponents obtained money to carry on the 
war from the sale of nitrates. 
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THE HupsoN RIVER BRIDGE.—The stockholders of the twocome 
panies that propose to build a bridge over the Hudson river at 
New York have adopted the agreement of the two boards of 
directors. The construction contract has been confirmed, and the 
building of the bridge will soon begin. 


WAR THREATENED IN SAMOA.—The natives af Samoa complain 
considerably of heavy taxes. There is therefore much discontent 
with the rule of Malietoa. Mataafa islooked upon by the natives 
as the redresser of their wrongs. The chiefs who have taken up 
his cause were ordered to disperse, but failing to obey their lands 
were declared forfeited to the government. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CANADA.—It is said that an electric road wil! 
be built from Chippewato Queenstown next spring and a new 
line of steamers put on between there and Toronto torun up the 
Niagara river and cross Lake Ontario. 





ALASKA’s COAL FIELDS.—Extensive coal fields have been found 
in the Shumagin islands, 900 miles west of Sitka. Besides supply- 
ing the local demand, measures are on foot to place this coal in a 
large way on the San Francisco market next year. It is of lignite 
formation, as are all Pacific coast coals, and carries a large per- 
centage of moisture. 





THE WELLAND CANAL.—The secretary of the Chicago board of 
trade has complained to Secretary Blaine that Canadian commerce 
is favored in passing through the Wellandcanal. Itis suggested 
that at the approaching conference measures should be taken to 
put citizens of the United States and of Canada on an equality as 
to the use of this canal. 

RESIGNATION OF THE SPANISH CABINET.—The Spanish Cabinet 
resigned and anew one was snmmoned by Senor Canovas del 
Castillo. The crisis was caused by the financial condition of the 
kingdom. 





CHINESE OUTRAGES.—The missionaries still suffer from the 
lawlessness of Chineserabbles. A few days ago well-armed bands 
ravaged a whole district, pillaged and burned the Belgian mission 
stations at Tayon and Sanchi, and massacred over 100 converts to 
Christainity. The station at Gehol was sacked and burned. The 
priest in charge of the mission, Belgian, was killed by the mob, 
and several other Christians were also massacred. Under orders 
from Pekin, all the troops available were immediately sent to the 
scene of the disturbances. 





CuBA NEEDS SMALL CHANGE.—Trade is almost paralyzed in 
Cuba on account of the lack of fractional currency. The Spanish 
Bank, having called in the dirty rags with which the public have 
suffered so many years without having provided the new issue to 
take its place, has left the people in a great strait, particularly the 
poor, who buy in sums of 5 and 10 cents. The reciprocity treaty 
that went into effect September 1 has been bad for business. 
The market has been glutted with goods of all descriptions, com- 
pelling merchants to store large quantities of merchandise which 
heretofore had been sold from the wharf, thereby saving cartage 
and storage. Somany apples and potatees were received that a 
panic in prices was caused. 





A DEspoT’s ANGER.—The Beni M’Tir tribe refused to pay trib- 
ute to the sultan of Marocco. He sent an army against them and 
a sharp battle was fought. After that about 100 of their women 
came into camp to ask the sultan’s pardon and humble themselves 
before him. For hours they sat before his tent, weeping and cry- 
ing for mercy, their faces unveiled in token of deep contrition. 
They asked the sultan to have mercy on their husbands, their 
brothers, and their children. The next day they continued their 
piteous wailing, and in the evening the sultan bade them return 
to their homes and send their husbands intocamp. He comforted 
them with the assurance that if their tribe obeyed him and re- 
frained from highway robbery he would not attack them again. 





WORKINGMEN’S VICTORIES IN AUSTRALASIA. — The Parkes 
ministry in New South Wales was beaten recently on an eight 
hour provision laying down rules for mining. The cabinet was 
disposed to favor it, but Sir Henry Parkes resolutely opposed it 
This is not the first victory in that region. Tasmania has had a 
ten-hour law since 1884, and both Victoria and New Zealand have 
eight-hour enactments. The regulation of female and minor Jabor 
has also been practically setcled. Over-time is permitted in cer 
tain industries, and at vusy seasons by special arrangement with 
the chief factory inspector. All kinds of trade are under govern- 
ment regulation. Stores must close at a certain hour except those 
for the sale of food, drugs, books, and certain other articles. En- 
couraged by these events the workingmen in Great Britain pro- 
pose to have a labor party in parliament. 
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Of Special Interest to Pupils. 





MODERN ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 

The most powerful guns of the present day weigh 110 tons, and 
throw a shot of solid steel 16 inches in diameter, and nearly four 
feet long at a velocity of 2,079 feet a second. When tested recently, 
one of these guns sent a shot through 20 inches of steel armor, 8 
inches of iron, 20 feet of oak, 5 feet of granite, 11 feet of concrete, 
and 3 feet of buck. Comparatively, a locomotive weighing 200,000 
pounds would have to spin along the tracks at a rate of 135 miles 
an hout to strike a blow equal to that projectile. 

An English officer was present when the French maneuvers 
were made a few weeks ago when the smokeless powder was used. 
He says: ‘“ Again and again, 1 found myself in a position where 
Icould hear volley after volley, field guns, too, sometimes being 
fired, probably within 800 yards of me, and yet I gazed intently for 
minutes trying in vain to discover the whereabouts of the firers. 
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Noise is ever deceptive, and one minute you think the men must 
be close, but a puff of wind or some such cause may make the 
sound appear to come from miles off. If the men are at all hidden 
who fire, and are stationary, it would seem almost impossible to 
discover them at, say, 800 yards.” 

What may be done with high explosives is illustrated by the use 
of ecrasite in Austria. In 1889 an 8 1-4 inch shell, weighing over 2C0 
pounds, and containing nearly sixteen pounds of ecrasite, per- 
forated two armor plates, each four inches thick, and exploded in 
a third plate. Ten shots completely destroyed an old masonry 
fort at Olmutz. 

A novel apparatus for warfare is a German idea. It consists of 
asmall portable round steel tower made to carry a single gun, 
which can be easily operated by two men. It is transported in a 
low carriage drawn by three horses abreast, and when it is un- 
loaded it is run off on a section of portable railroad track. The 
weight of the whole apparatus, truck and all, is only about 3,500 
pounds. : 





BAD TASTE. 


If cod-liver oil were as pleasant ascream there wouldn't be codfish 


enough in the sea. 


And there wouldn't be any diseases of thinness, 


What are diseases of thinness ? 


Consumption is the worst of them, andthe best example of them. 


They are the diseases in which we say, not to, but of, our friend: “ He 


is not looking well; he is thin.” 


We fecl the importance of the loss of 


fat, though we do not get the full significance of it. 


If 


The time to treat thinness is when it is nothing but thinness. 
cod-liver oil were in every-day use as a common food, this thinness might 
get corrected without a thought. Butcod-liver oil, though it really isa 
food, is medicine too; and this might limit its use even if it were as 
sweet as cream 

We cannot take out the taste ; we cover it up. We shake the oil 
with glycerine till it is broken into drops as fine as water-drops in fog: 
The glycerine wraps itself around these tiny drops and keeps them 
apart ; it also keeps the oil from touching the tongue. This is how 
the taste gets lost ; and this is Scott's Emulsion. 

The lost taste is more than comfort gained. A weak stomach 


cannot digest what it loathes. 


An important book on CAREFUL LIVING will be sent free if you write for it to Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Scott’s Emulsion of cod liver oil, at any drug-store, $1. 


- 
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New Books. 


Teachers of history in all parts of the United States have be- 
come acquainted with the excellent work of Mary Sheldon Barnes, 
A. B., of the Oswego normal school in Studzes in General His- 
tory. They will therefore welcome her new work, Studtes in 
American History, which is based on the same principle as 
that, in the preparation of which she was assisted by Earl Barnes, 
M. S., professor in Stanford university. It isa wide departure 
from the conventional type of historical text-book,‘in many re- 
spects, the topics being arranged in seven groups as follows : 
Geography before Columbus—1tooo B. C.-1492, A. D., the Age 
of Discovery—1492-1607, the Age of Plantation —1607-1763, 
Revolutionary Records—1763-1783, the Growth of Land and 
State— 1783-1850, the Civil Conflict and the Completed Union — 
1865-1891. The principal thing to say in its favor is that its aim 
is not to make the pupil merely amemorizer of the text, but a 
thinker and an investigator. It also lays a great stress on train- 
ing for citizenship. This should be given a very prominent place 
in all text-books on United States history, for, even with all the 
aid this can supply, the schools will have a difficult task in con- 
verting the raw material from abroad into American citizens. 
Other features of the book are its vivid presentation of the his- 
tory, its impartial treatment of disputed points, its grouping of 
related topics, its full bibliography, etc. The pupil gets an in- 
sight into the thought and feeling of the time by well chosen ex- 
tracts from speeches and from the daily press, and the illustra- 
tions present to the eye many of the features of our social, indus- 
trial, and political life. The study of geography in connection 
with history i3 a feature of the volume that must not be over- 
looked. Discussions, collateral reading, questions that throw a 
flood of light on the topics, and the study of geography in con- 
nection with the narrative, will be combined in the method of 
those who follow the lead of this text-book. (D.C. Heath & Co., 
publishers, Boston, $1.25.) 


What delight boys and girls have experienced over the travels 
of Thomas W. Knox! He seems to have struck the vein that 
just suits them—not too learned, not too literary, but painting the 
sights and scenes in pure, vigorous English. The conducting of 
a party over famed lands gives a personal interest to these books 
not unlike that we have in a well written novel. That is the rea- 
son they are so eagerly sought after and read. Each volume pre- 
pares the reader for its successor. He grows well acquainted with 
the characters, and their personality is almost as vivid to him as 
would be that of a traveling companion. He sees with their eyes 
and grows in knowledge with their growth. We have before us 
one of Mr. Knox’s books, Zhe Boy Travelers in Northern 
Europe, being the adventures of two youths in a agers | through 
Holland, Germany, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, with visits to 
Heligoland and the Land of the Midnight Sun. The boys and 
their companions find plenty in the people, cities, mountains, 
lakes, etc., to absorb their attention, and their conversations re- 
garding the objects they have seen is entertaining and instructive. 
There ts a colored frontispiece and an abundance of illustrations 
through the volume thit help to make it a very attractive one. 
The binding is cloth with a fisherman’s boat and a castle on the 
front cover, and decorations and lettering in gilt and black. There 
are few youths who would not appreciate it as a holiday present. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


If one could not be made into an enthusiastic student of natural 
history by Wm. Hamilton Gibson’s new book Sharp Eyes, a 
rambler’s calendar of fifty-two weeks among insects, birds, and 
flowers, there is nothing in this world that could make him so. 
The author's object is to encourage independent observation of 
nature, and he gives the result of his own studies from which one 
may learn what to look for at different seasons of the year. It 
has been said that what we get from a book depends greatly on 
what we bring it. So it is with nature—we must bring to her 
study a loving heart and wide open eyes and the more help from 
a safe guide like Mr. Gibson the better. For the spring he 
makes us acquainted with the first feathered songsters, the insects 
whose notes are so welcome at that time, the unfolding buds, the 
‘croakers in the pools, and all the other things that make up the 
sights and sounds of this joyous season. The gorgeous vegeta- 
tion of summer with the teeming animal life have the same treat- 
ment, and an equal amount of fascinating material is gotten out 
of autumn and winter. Mr. Gibson’s work is not scientific in the 
strict sense of the term; it is better—it is science made fas- 
cinating by all the art of the skilled writer and the fine discrimin- 
ation and excellent taste of the artist. The drawings of country 
scenes, bunches of leaves, mosses, insects, flowers, and other ob- 
jects that adorn the pages of this volume make the dweller in the 
city homesick for the hills and valleys of his youth. The book is 
one of the best made of the season, substantial as well as hand- 
some, The paper is thick and smooth, the type of the best, the 
margins wide, the artistic initials and other adornments numer- 
ous. The cloth binding of a soft gray tint is paneled in the cen- 
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ter with a darker hue, decorated with rustic designs in silver and 
letters in gold. The back has also a handsome design. We can 
almost hear the exclamations of delight from the boys and girls 
as they receive this book for a holiday present. (Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York.) 


J. Howard Gore, in a volume of 213 pages, gives a sketch of 
the important science of Geodesy. In preparing it he had access 
to original reports not to be obtained in any library, which makes 
the information contained in it exceedingly valuable. Some of 
the primitive notions concerning the size and shape of the earth 
are described, the work of Picard and others is detailed, and then 
the record of geodetic operations in England, France, Russia, 
Sweden, Prussia, and the United States is given. The work 
does not profess to be a critical history ; that is a task to which 
the author will devote future years. Those who have no time to 
wade through the large and constantly increasing mass of litera 
ture on the subject will find in this volume the main points ably 
summarized. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York, 
$1.25.) 


Those who wish to become proficient in that graceful and 
healthful accomplishment, horse-back riding, will find many hints 
in Riding for Ladies, the pretty little volume just published. 
The author is W. A. Kerr, V. C., formerly second in command of 
the Second regi nent, southern Maharatta horse. The appliances 
for riding, the horses suitable for ladies, the different gaits, mount- 
ing and dismounting, etc., are each given their due amount of 
attention. The appendix gives directions for training ponies for 
children. The book should be read in conjunction with its prede- 
cessor on riding. The illustrations are numerous. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. 50 cents.) 


After more than sixty years of rivalry in the poetical field the 
popularity of Scott's Lady of ‘he Lake is unabated. This argucs 
great merit. The grand descriptive passages and the charming 
story make it especially attractive t» the young. The edition be- 
fore us is handsome, like all of the volumes of the Laurel Crowned 
series. It contains the author’s in’roduction prefixed to the edi- 
tion of 1830, and the notes which throw much light on the charac- 
ters and events of the story. The print is large and clear and the 
binding blue cloth, with leaves and lettering in gold. (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 


A story by Le Sage, the great French writer and the author of 
Gil Blas, has just been translated by James Townsend. Its title 
is The Bachelor of Salemanca and it relates the adventures of a 
school-master in the indolent yet romantic land of Spain. His 
loves, his disappointments, and his gallantries are told in most 
charming prose. The character-drawing is that of a master, and 
we have a minute ard amusing picture of society in Spain, and in 
the latter part of the story in Mexico, in a former century. The 
book is substantially bound in cloth and has many photogravure 
illustrations. (Worthington Company, New York.) 


In the series of History Primers is issued A Short Analysis of 
English History, by T.¥. Tout, M. A., professor of history at 
the Owens college, Victoria university. It is a chronological ar- 
rangement of the main facts of English history, and was prepared 
from rough notes used by the author in his classes. Used in con- 
nection with the student’s reading it will be a great help in 
straightening out the maze of dates and names in which he is 
likely to become confused. There are several genealogical tables. 
(Macmillian & Co., London and New York. 35 cents.) 


A duodecimo of 131 pages contains the stéry of Przs, a little 
household heroine who takes charge of her father’s house after the 
death of her mother. She gives a good example of faithfulness 
to duty, until death calls her away. The picture of the death scene 
is touching. The story is one that will greatly interest the young 
people. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. 50 cents.) 


Rosa Nouchette Carry is well known as the author of interest- 
ing stories, and Averz/, her latest work, fully keeps up her reputa- 
tion. It is named for a semi-invalid girl who sustains the difficult 
relations of step-daughter and step-sister. The story shows how 
patience and kindness may win the day. Aver?/ helps her diffi- 
cult family over many rough places, and we are glad when her 
unselfish effort is appreciated, and all come to a mutual under- 
standing. The dialogue is bright and natural, and the characters 
are lifelike. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $1.25.) 


December Tours to Washington. 


to Washington is thoroughly illustrated by those run under 
I ia Railroad's personally-conducted tourist system. No better 
medium for reviewing the National Capital exists than these tours, not alone 


Desirable tourin 
the Pennsylvania 


from a point of convenience, but likewise economy. 

The next of the season will leave New York, foot of Cortlandt and Debrosses 
Streets, in a special fast express train, December roth, at 11.00 A. M. reaching 
Washington early that evening; returning, leave Washington 3.20 P. M. the 
following ay » The round-trip rate of $12.50 includes in addition to rail- 
road fare in both directions, meals ex route, accommodations and board at the 
principal hotels in Washington. Tourists who desire to arrange for their own 
meals while ex route can purchase tickets atrateof $11.00 covering transport- 
ation and hotel accommodations in Washington. 
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A magnificently illustrated issue. 
Christmas stories, Christmas poems, Christmas pictures. 


The Christmas Number 


The Century 


Contributions from 
Rudyard Kipling, 
T. B. Aldrich, 
Frank R. Stockton, 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
T. W. Higginson, 
Mary Hallock Foote, 
George Parsons Lathrop, 
Rose Terry Cooke, Kate Putnam Osgood, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, and many others. 


We will send the November Century /ree of charge to buyers of this Christmas number who 
will subscribe for Tue Century for @ year from January, 1592. Subscribers will thus 
secure the beginning of the new volume and first instalments of all serials. 
December Century. Sold eager 35 cents; $4.00 a year. 
17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


S. Weir Mitchell, 
Wolcott Balestier, 

Viola Roseboro’, 

Maria Parloa, 

Julian Ralph, 

Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer, 
Elizabeth W. Champney, 
Amelia Gere Mason, 


See offer in 
The Century Co., 33 East 





PUBLIC SCHOO STUDY MADE PRACTICAL. 


BUSINESS METHODS BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
IN SEVEN COLORS. 





Comprising Picture Lessons, Object and Language Lessons, . Reading Lessons, Dia- 
critical Marks Illustrated, Punctuation, Capitalization, Figure and Number Application, 
Money Exchange Practice, Tables of Weights and Measures, Business Methods, Rules, 
Forms, Business Problems Solved, Analyzed and Illustrated by about 1200 cuts, diagrams 
and pictures: teaching Boys and GIRLS that which they CAN and wILL use when they 
become men and women. 

Actually Applying Study in School to Pract'ce in Daily Life. 
Compiled by ‘‘ National Teachers’ Association” members, embracing the most approved 
methods and the most useful subject matter. 
Business Cannot be Taught without a Business System 
to teach from, neither could reading, color, etc., without aids. 

From all the good, the BEST, proven to be demanded by the actual needs of the people, 
has been chosen, arranged and illustrated. 

Cash Compensation Paid.— 


EDUCATIONAL AID ASSOCIATION, 
214 Clark St., Chicago. 


THE CREATEST OF ALL. 


The ““TGUSMORG” ‘TYPLUVAITER. 


should be examined before purchasing any other. 
Highest S‘andard. 


ees, oo _ controlled by men having had fifteen years’ 

rience on machines. SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH, 
DURABILITY, HIGH SPEED, easy A ACTION. SERMANENT ALIGNMENT. Most convenient. 
Two interchangeable carriages. Steel throughout. 


STANDARD KF Y-BOARD, with shift carriage for capitals. Call or send for catalogues. 
We will appoint a reliable dealer in all cities as soon as possible, and in the meantime will ship mach nes 
on approval to parties having a good commercial rating. 


ee ee CO., 202 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ect macltine—Am delighted with it—A pleasure to run it.”—Cuas. D. Kevry, Stenographer, 


“A pe 
Wes steer ke R., New York. 
Ne. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


Ve do amiss to spend = or Rs. ears merely scrap 
G seth, pe might be learned Sa - Salbuat an y~ e—! in J year.” 
Virgil, Juvenal Livy, ee : Tied, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xx ‘nophon's "Anab wis each | », Soeteee te 
rogressi 


trk’s Practical and P ve totie Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
all other systems. Price to teachers. 
Sargent’s Standard Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School His- 
tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
Sample pages of Interti inears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


Write for Terms. 


Dealers in all 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 








Many Improvements. 








ns toqeties os oo mah miserable Latin and — 





The 


nternational 
Education Series 


Constitutes for 
Every Teacher 


A Home School for 


Self-Instruction. 


A full Course of Topi- 
cal Study furnished free 
with each set of books. 


. 
Write for full particulars. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & § Bond Street, New York. 








Pronounced by thousands the Best Machine for 


OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks the Lead. 


All Stationers Sell It. | Send for circular. 
Sent prepaid to any responsible business house on trid 
The Perfect Pencil Pointer Compan. 


aos Mippie Street, Portianp, Marinr 


A Competent Teacher 


or other person well posted in literature, 
is wanted 


TO ESTABLISH LIBRARIES 


on theshare plan. Our seventh an- 
nual catalogue lists over 1,000 publica- 





tions in special library binding. Each 
library is supplied with a lock and ke 
cabinet. 2000 already established. Will 


guarantee salary. Apply at once. 


H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 


Des Moines, lowa 


DURING THE Susie's 
HOLIDAYS! th - eget ngee 


books for gifts or for self. Write to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
AN INVALUABLE AELP FOR STUDENTS OF FRENCH. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


A collection of the most interesting modern Breneh 
Novels, Comedies, -, which have been carefull 
ted and and expurgated for the use of Schools an for 
gates = Sa ean nied for played 
iy ama urs. Some ally arranged or oubng 
ladies’ schools. of 12 Nos., $2.00; per 0. & Cte 





or before. dispose of 
your discarded 





P For examination on hal pee —_ teilege of return 
paying postage nd also for free samp Op 
of” Syeneate, French Monthly Magazine. —~ 


BERUTs & CO., Pubs., Madison Sq., N. ¥. 
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TEACHERS’ 


— 


AGENCIES. 





Tracers Co-Operative Association, 


Seeks Teachers who are 


Esiablished in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., _ 
CHICACO. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FIsk TEACHERS" AGENCIES. 
les eto 


EVER FISK & C 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE “AGENCY a UAL, FREE. 
7 Tremont Pi., Boston, Mass.; 6 ay Pi. er York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chi Tll.; 402 Richardson 
Blk, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 120% So. Spring 8 t., Los Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington ton Bidg:, Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions = — SC. A GGLESsS 


those wishing a change at an ) Room C ast Vines Stree 
increased salary shouid CINCINNATI, « OHIO. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Provides Schools of ali Grades with competent Teachers, Assists Teachers with good records in obtaining 
situations. No charge to School Officers. 
Registration free to January ist. Send stamp for Application Form. 
W. A. CHOATE & CU., Props., - 24 STATE ST., 
H. P. FRENCH, Manager. ALBANY, WN. Y. 


WANTED: LADY TEACHERS. 


1 for State Normal, $1,000; 5 for my School work, ray 1,200; 3 for Modern Langu Lengueges Pa yetng 39 1-4 
mu in —— ye and C Colleges, and home to $1,000 "tor "Grade Work below t bh h school, $40 
per mont 


Cc. J. ALBERT, M’g’r, The School & College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 
Had the past year a large number of v: ies more than it was able to fill, for want 
“ the ah teacher to recommend. Every kind of a is wanted, to register at once and be 
for the flood of vacancies sure to come this year. Center of business, near the centre of 
population ot the U.8, Address (with stamp) for mformation 
Cc. B. RUGGLES & CU., (Palace Hotel Building.) boom C, 287 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 

















UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. 


| ESTARLISHED IN 
188 








Send stamp for blanks to 
H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r., No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


TWO CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOURS 


SE 


WASHINCTON, D. C., 


AND 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Tendered by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to the Teachers and their friends of New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, and vicinity. 


LEAVING NEW YORK FOR WASHINGTON, | LEAVING NEW YORK FOR 
MONDAY, DEC. 28, 1891, OLD POINT COMFORT, YA. 
yet ton fe oin, MONDAY, DEC. 28, 18091, 
Rate, $12.50. "Sire ccreg a ad AT 8 Am 
$11.00 ‘Not including the above.) Rate, $18.00. 
Returning Wednesday, D ber 30, 1891. Returning Thursday, December 3, 189. 


HOME FOR NEW YEAR’S DAY. 














BOOKING OFFICES FOR TOURS: 


Ticket Orrices, PENNSYLVANIA RatLroap Company, 849 Broa way, near 14th Street ; 1 Astor House. 
435 Broadway ; 944 Broadway ; 134 East rasth Street; Cortlandt ar Desbrosses Street Ferries, New York’ 

Ticket Orrices PennsyLvANniA RAILROAD Company, 860 Ful o » Street, cor. Clinton Avenue; Ticket 
Office Brooklyn Annex, sticining Pudtce | Ferry, terminus of stre +t car lines and elevated railroads, office 
open from 6.30 A.M, until 11.00 P.M. daily; 4 Court Street, Brook ~1 and 98 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Ticket Orrices PENnNsyLVANIA RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION ut Jersey Citv, Newark, New Brunswick, 
Elizabeth, Trenton and 789 Broad Street, Newark, 


For Itineraries, Circulars, and full particulars apply to 


GEO. E. ARMSTRONG, Booking Agent, 849 Broadway, New York. 
H. M. HAINES, Booking Agent, 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 


General Passenger Agent. Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent. 





TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
Ameri dF Teachers, Prof 
Musicians, “of to for Universities, Cor 
an, oe Families, and Ch 6 Circulars 
ice schools carefully vesousmmendny to 
hy Selling and renting of school property, 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Filth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City, 


TEACH am Re NTRODUCED| 








ae BREWER. 
I _ne7e ocansorn st. Chicago. 














AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
“| Teachers’ ncy 


Introduces to and families, su- 
perior pone, to collages, axle ants, Tutors, 


and Governesses forevery ery department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Cal! 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





AMERICAN | Keeps track of the BEST 
TEACHERS in all branches 

SCHOOL NO FEE forenrollment. Blanks 
for stamp. P, V. HUYSSOON, 

BUREAU 2 W. 14th 8*., New York. 





For r salaries, 
address hers’ Co-o 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


Box 1969 NEW YORK CIty.” 


or change of location, 
ve Association, 7) 
Brewer, Manager. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 147TH Street, N. Y. 


So 


Studio Building 8T. PAUL, MIN 
Good to schooi o' 


Good A = qussesstul mmended to 8 locas rs 
application. 








= 





FOR BETTER PAYING POSITIONS ) 
DONT FAIL TO WRITE THE 
N-Y: EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: 


HSKillegg = 26Clinfon Ph. 
¢ New York 

















How to 
Memorize 
30 Cents Music. 


Postpaid. 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, 
R 55. 243 Broadway, New York. 





‘- AMERICAN WOODS.” 
A book on Woods, containing actua! 
and autkentic specimens. 


Send for circulars,—mention JouRNaL 


R. B. HOUGH, Lowyville, N. Y. 








* &@@a te 
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~The Publishers’ Desk. 


The drag of a pencil is that which yo 
especially notice when writing with a col- 
ored crayon, and to a more or less degree 
when writing with an inferior lead pencil. 
Ir is the drag of a pencil which tires the 
hand and makes long writing a wearisome 
task. It is the absence of any drag that 
makes writing with Dixon’s “ American 
graphite” pencils a positive pleasure. Dix- 
on’s “American graphite” are used in 
many schools and colleges because they are 
unexcelled for smooth and tough leads. 
There is no drag in a Dixon “ American 
graphite.” If not familiar with them men- 
tion THE SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 
sixteen cents in stamps for samples to Jo- 


seph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. | Secom 


* 

Is your ceiling falling? Take care it may 
crack your head open! It is risky! Not 
so with the Patent Metal Ceilings, suitable 
for all classes of buildings. They can be 
put on over old plaster and are especially de- 
sirable for schools, stores, churches, halls, 
asylums, and offices. Send for estimates 
and catalogue to A. Northrop & Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 


* 

* Taking butter from milk was known in 
the earliest times. It was left for our time 
to make a milk of cod-liver oil. Milk, the 
emulsion of butter, is an easier food than 
butter. Scott’s emulsion of cod-liver oil 1s 
an easier food than cod-liver oil. It is rest 
for digestion. It stimulates, helps, restores 
digestion, and at the same time supplies the 
body a kind of nourishment it can get in no 
other way. Your druggist keeps Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil—all druggists do. 


Here is a new idea in which public school 
study is made practical, by actually apply- 
ing study in school to practice in daily life. 
Business cannot be taught without a busi- 
ness system to teach from, neither could 
reading, color, etc., without aids. In this 
system Business Methods are beautifully 
illustrated in seven colors. Comprising 
picture lessqns, object and language lessons, 
reading lessons, diacritical marks, forms, 
business problems solved, analyzed and il- 
lustrated by about 1200 cuts, diagrams and 
pictures; teaching boys and girls that 
which they can and will use when they be- 
come men and women. See advertisement 
of Educational Aid Association in anotner 
column, 


By all means go abroad if you can, if this 
be impossible, the next best thing to make 
yourself acquainted with sights and scenes 
abroad, is to send to the Soule Photograph 
Co. for a catalogue of seven thousand sub- 
jects, including views from all parts of the 
world ; unmounted photographs of ancient 
and modern works of art, embracing the 
masterpieces in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture, together with reproductions 
of the best modern engravings, etchings, 
&c. The address ofthe Co. is 338 Wash- 
ington St., Boston. 


Miss L. L, Waller invites correspondence 
with teachers with regard to accommodations 
in Chicago during the World’s Fair. As 
Miss Waller is widely known among the 
teachers in this country, having been con- 
nected with the Western Publishing House 
In its interest in Pollard’s Synthetic Method 
for the last three years, she proposes to in- 
terest herself in securing comfortable quart- 
ers for them in 1893 at reasonable rates. 
Early arrangements are advisable. 

Kindly address letters on this subject to 
her home, River Forest, Ill. 








Ss 


EDUCATIONAL MANUAL TRAINING IN WOOD. 
Full information furnished, upon application, as to expense, &c. 
BENCHES, TOOLS, MODELS, DRAWING HAND-BOOKS. 


SUPPLIES AND ALL NECESSARY EQUIPMENT. 
We have supplied many Public and Private Schools of this Country and England. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 


Slo d Pure and Simple, is 

y undoubtedly Swedish 
Modified to our needs 

it is a most practical method of 


15 & 17 Eliot St., BOSTON. 





elegant full page engravings, mailed FREE. 


RYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
The STANDARD INSTITUTION and the LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Bustvess COURSE, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, ENGLISH COURSE. Magnificent Catalogue, 112 large pages. 30 





TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. Frst-class 
d-hand Instruments at half new prices. Un- 
prejudiced advice given on all makes. Machines sold 
on monthly ——. Condition and title guaran- 
teed. Any instrument manufactured shi , privilege 
toexamine. EXCHANGING A SPECI . Instruc- 
tion k and king box free. Wholesale prices to 
— ; TWO pp. and 40 pp.) illustrated catalogues 
ree. 


Typewriter: | 31 Broadway, New York. 
Headquarters | 29 Wabash Av , Chicago. 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


for wood 
and metal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
ph a FA 

y adcap- 
ted for use in IN- 
D and 








MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 


Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. y and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, Rock Forp, IL. 





$5 to per day, at 
» selli 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and plating jewelry watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale te 
agents Write for cireu- 


NIACEE’S 
EMULSION 


No other proprietary medicine has the 
endorsement of Physicians to the same 
extent. 

None is used in Hospital ice with so 
large a percentage of a results. 

No other remedy has cured so many 
cases of 


CONSUMPTION 
and other Pulmonary Diseases. 
SCROFULA 
is entirely eradicated from the system by 
its use. ‘ 


It is as easy to take as Maple Syrup or 
Honey, and can be retained by the most 
delicate stomachs without nausea. 


IF YOU have a Cold, Cough, Bron- 
chitis, Dyspepsia, or a generally run-down 
system, you can regain health and strength 
quickly by the use of 


MACEE’S 
EMULSION 


Ask your Druggist for it, and take only that labeled 


MAGEE EMULSION CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JoURNAL when com- 




















municating with advertisers. 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL #¢ TRAINING SCHOOLS, 


These schools are for residents of the State who in- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


2” Diplomas of these —-— | are licenses for life to 
teach In the Schools of the Staté. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward « 
recommendation for appointment to the State Super- 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .—A pereve must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and pass an examina- 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
my that these subjects can be completed in a 
term of 3) weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad- 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, a 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks 


For particulars coneerning the several schools send 
for circulars to the Princ as follows: 





Brockport, ........ CHas. D. McLeax, LL.B 
Bn sescccstenes James M. CassetTy, Pa.D. 
RE Francis J. CHENEY, Pu.D. 
Fredonia ........... F. B. Patmer, Pa.D. 
Geneseo............. Jno. M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Palts.......... Frank 8. Capen, Px.D. 
Se James M. MILNE, Pu.D. 
Gin icctosesens E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg. ........ Fox Ho.psn, LL.B. 
Pics cscnnneces THos. B. SiowELL, Pa.D 
« gf teachers’ training 
hereafter organized, and bring: a@ second. cer 
pa ie et 
the following su matters complete for the Normal! 
Courses : Grammar, Descriptive and Poli 


: Arithmetic, 
oe American History and Civil Govern- 
meni 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THE 


misror EDUCATION? 


Four Invaluable Books: 

BRO In@’s UCATIO ‘ 
ROWNING'S EDUCATIONAL THEORIES 

KELLOGG@’S LIFE OF PESTALOZZI. Paper. 
30 pp. Net, postpaid, 13 cents. 

QUICK’S EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS, Cloth 
330 pp. Net, postpaid, 88 cents. 

REINHART’S HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
Limp cloth. 76 pp. Net, postpaid, 23 cents. 

B. L KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 

CET CARRETT’S 


T READINGS |rsismeow tomeooran’ Disieet Sketches 


Amateur Dramas 


| PLAYS | 











Soid by booksellers. 
16 . 
Gal xe 





FREE. Address, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 3) now ready, containing one hundred new Rec! - 


. Every num 





tat) Comedies, &c. ® cents 
ber different. —_— 
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cerweranrm 
SCHOOLJOURNAL 


PusiisHep WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. 


Tue SCHOOL JOURNAL is sent regularly to its 
subscribers until a definite order to discontinue 
is received, and all arrears are paid In full. 


Terms for Our Publications: 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, - - 
Primary Edition. Monthly. 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. - - 


TREASURE-TROVE. Monthly. Illus- 
trated © - . - p= - J 
THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 
Monthly. - - - . ss . .50 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - n> 4 
Club Rates on Application. 

Please send remittances , ny on N. Y., 
Postal Order, or Registered Letter. Address all 
letters about subscriptions to our N. Y. office. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 
25 Clinton Place, (8th 8t.,) NEW YORK- 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 

185 Wabash Av., Chicago, Il.| 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
J. I. CHarRLoow, Mgr. Advertising Dept. 


The Pubhishers’ Desk. 


The November 28 SCHOOL JOURNAL 
contains 44 pages including a handsome 
colored cover. It is the largest Christmas 
issue of any educational paper ever pub- 
lished, that we know of. Note the other 
educationals and see how THE JOURNAL 
surpasses them in every way, and especially 
in the large amount of practical material 
for use in the school-room. 


Bear in mind (1) that we publish the larg- 
est and most important list of practical 
teachers’ books by such authors as Parker, 
Payne, Fitch, Currie, Patridge, Hughes, 
Calkins, Seely, Kellogg, etc; (2) that our 
books are well printed, durable and elegant- 
ly bound, contain all possible helps for the 
student and are low in price; (3) that we 
keep on hand for instant delivery by mail 
or express all the books of real value to 
teachers at special discounts; (4) that the 
catalogues of these books are carefully pre- 
pared and accurately describe them, and 


Per year. 
$2.50 


1.25 


WESTERN OFFICE: 








“Once tried, Used Always.” 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
fo COCOA 


2 “Best & Gees Farthest.” 

~ 5 Confound those 
Boys! They are 
Always asking for 
‘ More’ since the 
Board introduced 
Yan HOUTEN’s 
Cocoa,” 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
@ bean an easily digested, delicious, notrish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 

a@r-Ifnot obtainable from your grocer, en- 
$ close 25 cts, to either Van Hoven & Zoon,106 
) Gaicage, ad's can coteining enough foe 38 

shic. » 

Sto 40 caps wil be mailed) Mention this 
‘ Se . Prepared only bythe inventors 
$ Van Houren & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 
c 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 























one for our own books, 64 pp., is sent free ; 
our own and all other books, 128 pp., 6c.— 
less than it cost us to print. 


Many schools have been supplied, yet 
thousands are still entirely destitute of any 
apparatus to teach physiology with. The 
“Man Wonderful Manikin” and “ Standard 
Manikin” published by us are the best of 
their respective size and price ever pub- 
lished. We will furnish any teacher with 
descriptive circulars on request, and tell how 
one can be secured through the school 
board or as a premium for subscriptions. 

e 

The Secretary of the Normal Extension 

Institute, Dr. C. J. Majory, will prepare 


3° | questions on professional articles and sup- 


ply them to subscribers who do not become 
members of the Normal Extension Institute. 
They can use them to question themselves 
over the materials in THE PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHER; or subscribers can become 
members of the N. E. I. A series of ques- 
tions on any month will be furnished by 
mail at 5 cents, postpaid To members of 
the N. E. I. the questions will be free. “The 
object is to make this paper useful in the 
highest degree to advance teachers’ to 
higher grades of excellence. In this work 
they ask the co-operation of the subscribers. 
Send for application form. 
* 


A magnificently illustrated issue of a mag- 
nificent magazine is the Christmas number 
of The Century. It has contributions from 
eg Sa Kipling, T. B. Aldrich, Frank R. 
Stockton, Gen. W. T. Sherman, T. W. 
Higginson, Mary Hallock Foote, George 
Parsons Lathrop, Rose Terry Cooke, Mary 
Mapes Dodge, S. Weir Mitchell and many 
others. It also contains a liberal offer from 
the publishers to all subscribers. 

* 


You want books cheap. And you haven't 
time to hunt about for them, high and 
low. Forthis reason you will want to know 
that the Baker & Taylor Co., 740 Broadway, 
N. Y., can completely fill at the lowest rates 
all orders for school or miscellaneous books 
wherever published, and promptly forward 
same in a single shipment. Catalogues of 
and estimates for school and library books 
on application. 

oe 

A competent teacher need not be with- 
out remunerative occupation. Such an one 
or any other person well posted in literature 
is wanted to establish libraries on the share 
plan. The seventh annual catalogue of the 
lists gives one thousand publications in spe- 
cial library binding. Each library is supplied 
with a lock and key cabinet. Two thous- 
and are already established. The company 
will guarantee salary. H. Parmelee Library 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

= 


“History a means to happiness” is the 
problem solved by Scudder’s History of the 
United States. By Horace E. Scudder. 
The leading characteristics of this beautiful 
work are: well-considered and well-written 
texts. Logical division into period; a sug- 
gestive method; the insertion of topical 
analysis for review as well asa full set of 
questions on texts and maps; accurate, 
clear and distinct maps; beautiful illustra- 
tions ; superior mechanical execution ; a low 
price. Published by Messrs. Taintor Broth- 
ers & Co., 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Schools where chemical experiments are 
conducted, are generally well-informed of 
the fact that Messrs. Bullock & Crenshaw, 
528 Arch street, Philadelphia, are reliable 
manufacturers and importers of Chemical 
Apparatus and Pure Chemicals, for colleges 
and schools. Their illustrated priced catal- 
ogues are furnished on application. 


ee 


Rheumatism 


According to recent investigations is caused by 
excess of lactic acid in the blood. This acid at. 
tacks the fibrous tissues, particularly in the 
joints, and causes the local manifestations of t},. 
disease, pains and aches in the back and shou). 
ders, and in the joints at the knees, ankles, hips 
and wrists. Thousands of people have found in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla a positive and permanent 
cure for rheumatism. This medicine by its 
purifying and vitalizing action, neutralizes the 
acidity of the blood, and also builds up and 
strengthens the whole body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 





The Great English Complexion SOAP, 


PEARS’ 
SOAP. 


Of all D 


DRY GOODS. 


FUR CAPES, 


We shall commence on Mon- 
day, November, 30, the sale of 
about Eight Hundred Fur Capes: 
Russian Sable, Hudson’s Bay 
Sable, Stone Marten, Seal, Mink, 
Black Marten, Persian Lamb, 
Astrachan, and Wool Seal. 

The prices will be lower than 
the present cost of importing the 
skins, 

Among them is one lot of 200 
Wool Seal Capes at $10 each; 
formerly marked $20 and $22. 

In the Fur Department, on the 
second floor. 





James MCreery & C0,, 


BROADWAY @€ IitH STREET, 


NEW YORK. 








He HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Diamonds and Watches 


(A SPECIALTY.) 
Importers and Manufacturers. 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, RICH JEWELRY’ 
SILVERWARE AND SOCIETY BADGES. 


“THE BENEDICT.” 
perfect cuff, 


Only 
f sleeve, and collar but- 
ton made. All in one 
"> =a Goss in like : 
4 : wi an ies aroun 
N 3 —— .: geen 
rong. urabie, anc 
. can be adjusted with 


(PATENT.) perfect ease. No wear 
or tear, and can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Keepers of the city Time. 
Benedict Building, 171 Broadway. 
{(Corner Cortland Street, New York.) 


BENEDICT’S TIME. 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 
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AN TILE 


KINSCAL Lp 


D 
Seas 


(uticura 


FYERY HUMOR A rv SKIN AND SCALP 
of infancy and chil 

disfiguring, ange buraitg 

ply, or blotchy, with loss o 





punty of the blood, w r, a ous, 
or hereditary, is y sae A permanen and eco- 
nomically cured TES, 


consisting of Curicuna, the Skin Cure, 

CuTicuRA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 

Beauties, 6 4 CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 

Blood and Skin Purifier and oe of Humor 

Remedies, when the best ph and all other 
edies fail. Paren 


rem nts, save your children years 
of mental and physical suffering. Be; now. 
— are — Cures made ia childhood 


Said rr Pri 50c. ; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, ohh "Propared b ¥ pbotter Drug 
and Chemical Corporati: an, Beste 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Ma Diseases.’. 


| Se 's skin and scalp purified and beau-_ae$ 
tified by CuTIcuURA Soap. a | 








. Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu- 
65 relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PIAN PLASTER. 25c’ 


DEAFNSSS.2. BREAD NOISES CURED 
qaly by F. Hmoon, 858 Deep, ang beg allrenedieg fait SME RE B 


THE KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 


to primar. teachers : “ TYPicaL 
PRIMARY rt Sarah EP Griswo Griswold. 3 eck Co. Nor- 


; “CoLoR ro roms," Josephine é. Locke; “Sct 
ENCE LESSONS,” : mews’ and other articles 
ae dergarten methods to 

primary work. 1 year, $1 $ months" trial, 30 cents. 


Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison st., Chicago. 


COMPOUND INTEREST = 


-— in seven years. wan be 
a goarty three ey 
a eT WHALL, Maaager,533 Drone! Gulldieg. Phila. Pa. 











Const gates 
PA 





One of the most interesting exhibits at 
the World's fair will be an anchor believed 
to have been used by Columbus when he 
landed at San Salvador. This anchor was 
found by Commissioner Ober on the coast 
of Hayti. It had been discovered by 
natives and was being used by them as a 
cross-beam for an open well. When Mr. 
Ober accidently discovered the history of 
the anchor he had a small model made of 
it and sent to Paris. There an antiquarian, 
who is an official in one of the museums, 
Vm t ent it as being undoubtedly a type 
of the anchors used in the fifteenth century. 


A postal card costing one cent, if plainly 
directed to Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
6 Hancock Ave., Boston, Mass., containing 
as its message an inquiry for their new cata- 
logue, will receive prompt attention and 
will bring you the information you desire. 
If you want to know about new books, see 
their catalogue. 


Sasing the as rene 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP been used for over 
FIFTY TEARS: by MILLIONS Y MOTHERS for their 
pg WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
CESS. SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
SLLaAys: all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and ts he 
best remedy for gy Sold by + 

7 re 


and ask 
bh - and t take no other kind. 
Twentv-five pont g 
s 


VAN HouTEN’s COoCcOA—Best and goes 
Farthest. 





e 
If out of order, use BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
@ 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York 5 ae, 
Ex Carriage H 


Hotel than any other tirst-ciass hotel in the City. 
Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 








BOVINE 











ee 
“Stats ens rias,7¢ 





A CONDENSED FOOD | 





URE BLOOD and PERFECT NUTRITION are necessary for 


good health. 


the juices of lean 


BOVININE 


a preparation of 


raw meat, care- 





fully selected, contains all the elements for making new and pure blood, 
and giving perfect nutrition to all the organs of the body. For this 
reason, weary brain and hand workers derive the greatest benefit from 
BOVININE which furnishes in abundance the nourishment so 


eagerly absorbed by the starving nerve centers. 





SINGERS 


Public speakers, actors, auctioneers, teach 
ers, preachers, and all who are liable to 
over-tax and irritate the vocal organs, find, 
in Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, a safe, certain, 
and speedy relief. It soothes the larynx, 
allays inflammation, strengthens the voice, 
and for whooping cough, croup, sore throat, 
and the sudden colds to which children 
are exposed, this preparation is without 
equal. 

William H. Quartly, Auctioneer, Minla- 
ton, Australia, writes: “ In my profession of 
an auctioneer, any affection of the voice or 
throat is a serious matter; but, at each 
attack, I have been 


BENEFITED BY 


a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
This remedy, with ordinary care, has worked 
such magical effect that I have suffered 
very little inconvenience.” 

“ Having thoroughly tested the properties 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as a remedy.for 
bronchitis and throat affections, I am heart- 
ily glad to testify to the intrinsic merits of 
this preparation.”—T. J. Macmurray, Au- 
thor and Lecturer, Ripley, Ohio. 

““Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has cleared and 
strengthened my voice, so that I am able to 
speak with very much more ease and com- 
fort than before.” —(Rev.) C. N. Nichols, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, No. Tisbury, Mass. 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. ©. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggiste. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





BROWN’S 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 


on your 





Te finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
himes,Schools,etc. Fully warranted. 

Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIF? CO., Cincinnati, 0. 










CET UP ORDERS 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 
PRES* NT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 

THE GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODs. 


Tf yen endoy 8 ee of Pn orders. 96 Ms. Vine 
with Orders and upwards The sost xtraord -T+ 
© mary ns 
ever Pedy during the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
ios test ¥ orders to introduce our excellent New 


“Teas ,One, pound of our teu wil ey 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. P. 0. Box 289. 341 & 33 Vesey St..N. ¥. 









Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c 


WEST TROY.N Y.| 1s20. 


Description and prices on application 



















McSHANE mone mot 
Best ality Copper « &e. BELLS 
(SO CHIMERA PEALS. | 
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MISS WRIGHT’S CHILDREN’S STORIES. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


FROM TALIESIN TO SHAKESPEARE. One vol., 12mo, $1.25. 
FROM SHAKESPEARE TO TENNYSON. One vol., 12mo, $1.25. 


Miss Wright’s ay me is toset fourth, in simple, attractive language, the story of the lives and works — 
of the great men of English literature. The great popularity of the author’s other books augurs weil for 
the success of these new volumes, 











CHILDREN’S STORIES OF THE GREAT SCIENTISTS. 


With Numerous Full-page Portraits, One volume, 12mo, $1.25. 


This volume deals, in a simple entertaining manner, with sixteen of the great men of science, giving a 
brief, readable account of their lives and of what discoveries they made, 





CHAUTAUQUA READING CIRCLE BOOKS. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES OF AMERICAN PROGRESS. 


With Twelve Full-page Illustrations. One volume, 12mo, $1.25 


The period included in the first two-thirds of the present century is vividly sketched in this volume, 
the review covering the great steps taken in political, industrial, and scientitic development. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


With Twelve Full page Illustrations. One volume,12mo, $1.25. 


** A mos* delightful and instructive collection of historical events, told in a simple and pleasant manner. | 
Almost every occurrence in the gradual development of our country 1s woven into an attractive story for 
young petople.”— 7he San Francisco Evening Post. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 











ADERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL when commun- 


JOURNAL 
cating with advertisers. 


R* 


STORIES IN SONG 


By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Kate L. Brown, 


For KINDERGARTENS! 
For PRIMARY SCHOOLS! 
For THE NURSERY! 


Bright, cheery, original, and full of beautiful me}- 
ody. This is the best possible collection of songs for 
little children, 

IT CONTAINS 


DESCRIPTIVE SONGS. 

MOTION SONGS. 

INSTRUCTION SONGS. 
SONGpd OF ANIMALS. 
SONGS OF FLOWERS. 
SONGS OF BIRDS. 

SONGS OF HOME. 

SONGS OF THE FARM. 


SONGS OF THE SEASONS. 
95 Large Pages. Strongly Bourd, 


Sent postpaid. Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


‘453-463 Washington At., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





HE publishers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 


Broadway, N.Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Book 


wherever puplished, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues 


of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography, 


For Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 


A work of this kind has long been needed for American schools, Among the ques- 
tions treated are the routes and growth of commerce; the production centres and markets 
of the world; waterways and railways; the staple articles of commerce, their value and 
importance relatively; and some idea of the magnitude of the world’s productions 





CoPIES BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE $1.25. 





LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


TAL CARD Costing one cent, if plainly directed to 


Silver, Burdett & Company, 
6 Hancock Avenve, Boston, Mass. 


Containi as its message an inquiry for their new Catalogue, will receive prompt attention 
provided the name and address of the sender be clearly written. 

The New Catalogue will contain the names of several important New Books, prepared by 
writers who are eminent in their departments, in addition to the excellent list already well known. 


NEW 


A POS 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


Late Sower, Potts & 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
ontgomery’s Nor. Union of Indust. 

- a: ess 


Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 


66 & 68 Duane St., New York. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. Cor- 
respondence sohcited. 








Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


A practical spelling-book, with dictation exercises, 
containing only common words which experience has 
shown are likely to be misspelled. Thoroughly endors 
ed by prominent teachers. Price, 20 cts.; postpaid, 24 cts. 
James H. PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom St., Philad’a., Pa. 





NATIONAL A DUSTLESS CRAYON 
DUSTLESS 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


ALWAYS CIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
Sole Agents: R. H. VOGDES & CO., 8. 


W. cor. 12th & Chestnut Sts., 


CRAYON.! NATIONAL CRAYON CO., Philadelphia, ractory: west chester, Pa 








